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new 
material for 


violin — 
CLASSICAL PIECES — Samuel Applebaum 
Arranged for two violins and piano (in the first and third positions) Book I, 
Book II, each 
CORNSTALK TUNES — Stanley Fletcher 
Six pieces for violin using open strings and first finger only. For solo or string 
class with piano accompaniment 
FIRST SOLOS “ROM THE CLASSICS — Samuel Applebaum 
For the violin in the first position with piano accompaniment 
MASTERWORKS FOR THE YOUNG VIOLINIST — Arranged by Samuel Applebaum 
and Eric Steiner 
Violin parts in the first and third positions with piano accompaniment 
THREE WALTZES — Franz Schubert (Arranged by Samuel Applebaum and Eric Steiner) 
Transcribed for violin and piano in the first position or in the first and third 
positions 


GAVOTTA — Pasquale Ficarra 
For violoncello and piano 


A GYPSY BALLAD — Desider Josef Ve 


For cello and piano .... 
combinations "| 
BACH FOR STRINGS — Selected, Arrang 
Ten short pieces from the wor 
quartet. Complete score and set 


Score 

String parts, each 
CONCERTO FOR STRING ORCHESTRA — Samuel Adler 

Score and parts, complete 

Score 


MOCK MORRIS DANCE — Wesley Sontag 
For strings and piano. Score and set of parts 
String parts, each 
Piano part 


TWELVE SHORT STRING QUARTETS FROM THE MASTERS — Selected, Arranged and 
Edited by irma Clarke 


SOLEARES — Jeronimo Villarino 
Guitar solo 


Score and set o7 parts 
Parts, each 


| WONDER AS | WANDER (APPALACHIAN CAROL) — John Jacob Niles 
Harmonized for the harp by Carlos Salzedo 

PRELUDE FATIDIQUE AND SUITE OF EIGHT DANCES — Carlos Salzedo 
For the harp 


SWEET REMEMBRANCE — F. Merdelssohi 
Mendelssohn's first su.g without words, op. 19, No. 1, from Carlos Salzedo’s 
series, Transcriptions of Classics for Harp 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 





The need for creativity... 


never greater than today 


Progress, great and necessary force that it is, is not 
without its penalty. 

Today has fostered a trend from ‘‘do-it-yourself"’to 
“‘do-less-yourself.’” Visual entertainment comes to the 
living room at the simple twist of a knob. Mother's 
pride, the secret family recipe, gives way to pre-cooked, 
jiffy meals. The craftsman’s tools gather dust .ready- 
to-assemble kits need little more than sandpaper 
and glue. 

In our modern, restless world the need to create... 
with the hands...the mind...the heart has never been 
greater than it is today 

How we regain the joys of self-expression—the 
spiritual lift born from ‘‘doing”’ is a matter of personal 
choice. We, at Baldwin, as makers of the piano, offer 
this popular instrument for your consideration. Here 
is the way to true creativity...to fulfillment. ..enrich- 
ment...a way to the special world of happiness that 
music alone attains 

But the value of piano is not merely the playing of 
music for diversion and enjoyment. Far more than 
that: piano builds poise and popularity ...stimulates 
the mind...and brings family “togetherness” into 
the home 

Don't get the mistaken idea that unless you are 
very young Or possess extraordinary talent, piano is 
not for you, or yours. Our new free booklet, “You're 
Never Too Old,” tells how easily piano brings pleasure 
to people of all ages...from all walks of life. Your 
local piano teacher will be happy to tell you about 
new simplified methods of learning. 

Just make sure the piano you buy gives you every- 
thing a piano should. We urge you to compare the 
Acrosonic by Baldwin with all others before you de- 
cide. Compare its exclusive Fu// Blow action, its light- 
ning response. Compare its full volume—its magnif- 
icent tone. Then compare for beauty. The Acrosonic 
offers you a wide choice of handsome traditional and 
contemporary styles in the exact finish for your decor. 

Decide now to bring the enjoyment of music into 


a. a a 
i 


your life. Visit your 
Baldwin dealer. Or 
write now to: 
Baldwin Piano Com- 
pany, Dept LHJ-47, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, for 
a free copy of “You're 
Never Too Old.” 


THE EXQUISITE ACROSONIC 
BY BALDWIN 


PIANOS 


America's first family in music 


SECOND CLASS MAIL privileges authorized at Mount Morris, Illinois 
Issued six times yearly: September-October, November-December, Jan 
5 


a 1957 y the Music Educators National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth St N.W Washington 
y sary fe i ) per 5¢ o 
Volume 44, No. 1, September-October, 19 


5 
bruary-Ma April-May, June-July Subscription: $2.00 p yea Canada $2 ; Foreign $2.75 
Single Copies 40c 
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new 
material for 


violin 
CLASSICAL PIECES — Samuel Applebaum 
Arranged for two violins and piano (in the first and third positions) Book |, 
Book II, each 
CORNSTALK TUNES — Stanley Fletcher 
Six pieces for violin using open strings and first finger only. For solo or string 
class with piano accompaniment 
FIRST SOLOS FROM THE CLASSICS — Samuel Applebaum 
For the violin in the first position with piano accompaniment 
MASTERWORKS FOR THE. YOUNG VIOLINIST — Arranged by Samuel Applebaum 
and Eric Steiner 
Violin parts in the first and third positions with piano accompaniment 
THREE WALTZES — Franz Schubert (Arranged by Samuel Applebaum and Eric Steiner) 
Transcribed for violin and piano in the first position or in the first and third 
positions 


rot-Jile, 


GAVOTTA — Pasquale Ficarra 
For violoncello and piano 

A GYPSY BALLAD — Desider Josef Vecsei 
For cello and piano .... 


forelastelial-t4ielel-ae 


BACH FOR STRINGS — Selected, Arranged and Edited by Irma Clarke 
Ten short pieces from the works of J. S. Bach fcr string orchestra or string 
quartet. Complete score and set of parts 

Score 

String parts, each 
CONCERTO FOR STRING ORCHESTRA — Samuel Adler 

Score and parts, complete 

Score 

Parts, each 

MOCK MORRIS DANCE — Wesley Sontag 
For strings and piano. Score and set of parts 

String parts, each 
Piano part 


TWELVE SHORT STRING QUARTETS FROM THE MASTERS — Selected, Arranged and 
Edited by Irma Clarke 


SOLEARES — Jeronimo Villarino 
Guitar solo 


Score and set of parts 
Parts, each 


| WONDER AS | WANDER (APPALACHIAN CAROL) — John Jacob Niles 
Harmonized for the harp by Carlos Salzedo 


PRELUDE FATIDIQUE AND SUITE OF EIGHT DANCES — Carlos Saizedo 
For the harp 


SWEET REMEMBRANCE — F. Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn's first song without words, op. 19, No. 1, from Carlos Salzedo’s 
series, Transcriptions of Classics for Harp 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 





The need for creativity... 


never greater than today 


Progress, great and necessary force that it is, is not 
without its penalty. 

Today has fostered a trend from ‘‘do-it-yourself"’to 
‘‘do-less-yourself.’’ Visual entertainment comes to the 
living room at the simple twist of a knob. Mother's 
pride, the secret family recipe, gives way to pre-cooked, 
jiffy meals. The craftsman’s tools gather dust. ..ready- 
to-assemble kits need little more than sandpaper 
and glue. 

In our modern, restless world the need to create. 
with the hands...the mind...the heart has never been 
greater than it is today. 

How we regain the joys of self-expression the 
spiritual lift born from “‘doing”’ is a matter of personal 
choice. We, at Baldwin, as makers of the piano, offer 
this popular instrument for your consideration. Here 
is the way to true creativity...to fulfillment. ..enrich- 
ment...a way to the special world of happiness that 
music alone attains. 

But the value of piano is not merely the playing of 
music for diversion and enjoyment. Far more than 
that: piano builds poise and popularity... .stimulates 
the ‘mind...and brings family “togetherness’’ into 
the home. 

Don’t get the mistaken idea that unless you are 
very young or possess extraordinary talent, piano is 
not for you, or yours. Our new free booklet, “You're 
Never Too Old,” tells how easily piano brings pleasure 
to people of all ages...from all walks of life. Your 
local piano teacher will be happy to tell you about 
new simplified methods of learning. 

Just make sure the piano you buy gives you every- 
thing a piano should. We urge you to compare the 
Acrosonic by Baldwin with all others before you de- 
cide. Compare its exclusive Full Blow action, its light- 
ning response. Compare its full volume—its magnif- 
icent tone. Then compare for beauty. The Acrosonic 
offers you a wide choice of handsome traditional and 
contemporary styles in the exact finish for your decor. 

Decide now to bring the enjoyment of music into 

your life. Visit your 
Baldwin dealer. Or 
write now to: 
Baldwin Piano Com- 
pany, Dept. LHJ-47, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, for 
a free copy of “You're 
Never Too Old.” 


THE EXQUISITE ACROSONIC 
BY BALDWIN 
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*-- OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS :.:: 


BAND READER 


Elvin L. Freeman ; ¥ by Jack Lawrence and 
and Maurice C. Whitney > 
Walter Gross. 
The Band Reader provides elementury material to augment the study of any & d by Stanley Ap 
elementary method. All exercises and melodies are original, designed to S Arrange 
meet the immediate vocabulary of the student. (Twelve units emphasizing ss AMERICAN 
harmonized as well as unison exercises and many solos for all instruments s ALL Arrange 
with piano accompaniment.) Complete instrumentation. nes Medley. ” 
| ton. RAMBLING 
aN MARCH, 
. MARY MARTIN’S S| containing WICTEORGIA TECH, THE EVES 
. nS A 
SPT To aiaseaem “PETER PAN OVERTURE” WHEE TSM ricut On, FAR 
c Arr. by Walter Beeler BS CAYUGA’S WATERS 
S HOOPLA - John Morrissey. ' 
Sole for tlute or piccolo with band accompaniment. 
SONG FOR TROMBONE + John Morrissey. 


Solo for trombone or bass clef baritone with band accompaniment, < 
SCARF DANCE + Chaminade — Lang. S 
WE THE PEOPLE ~- Concert Grand March * Bradley —Lang. : 


BAND METHOE® 


plebaum. 


Ss. College 
d by John Warring 


MELODYTIME - Long, Long Ago, Sweet and Low, My Bonnie, In the 
Glooming and others. CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


MORE MELODYTIME - To a Wild Rose, Beautiful Dreamer, Oh, & Mary Martin’s 

Susanna, The Lost Caord and others. Choral Paraphrase of | d Chorus 

Both publications compin.d and arranged by Michael Edwards for violin choir (Ist 3 PETER PAN for Mixe HRET 

position) ond up to full string orchestra. Published for; Violin A, 8, C, D, Viola, Arranged by WALTER E 

Cello, String Bass and Teacher's Score (piano conductor). NI SATB 
: SONGS for 


s LLEGE i 
POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA * Tenderly, & | °O!oaged by Howard Kubik 


Carolina Moon, Garden in the Rain, Anniversary Waltz and others. * ALL TIME pors—S0 
Arranged by Norman Sobor. Published for Violin A, 8, C, Viola, Cello, String Boss Arranged by Howard 


and leacher’s Score (piano conductor). 


= d Kubik 
S Arranged by Howell 

NORMAN LUBOFF and his famous Columbia Recording Choir & T= meod lel-F a 

presents a new series of Choral Works: 3 —-| 

No, 5625-10 AN ANCIENT PICTURE-SSATS No. $627 -ETEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL-SSATIOR MARTIN ALBE 

No. 6615* -POOR LONESOME COWBOY-TTBE No. 6616* —DONEY GAL-TTBE (sole voice) .: 7359 GOSPEL BOOGIE —SSA 


Wo. 5628°°—ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT—SATS No. 5629°*-GO 10 SLEEPY-SATIOG SS 7360 JULIDA POLKA —SSA 
(Opt. harp and win. [or flute} Acc.) (Opt. ho.p and win. [er flute} Acc.) 


Wo. 5626 —CHRISTMAS EVE-SSATIOR No. 7703-04 MY LOVE-SSAA lot fele) am sy. NCE BAND 


"As recorded in “SONGS OF THE WEST” —Columbia C1657 
**As recorded in “SWEET DREAMS” —Columbia C16252 








PERCUSSION — Beginning Snare Drum Method by PAUL PRICE. 


» TROMBONE or Bass Clef Baritone —The ERNEST S. WILLIAMS 
Method for Trombone or Bass Clef Baritone edited by Roger M. Smith. 


CORNET (Trumpet) or Treble Clef Baritone — The ERNEST S. 
WILLIAMS Method for Cornet (Trumpet) or Treble Clef Baritone. 


VIOLIN — Progressive Graded Technics for Violin by PAVEL L. 
BYTOVETSKI. 


EDWIN,H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


1 WEST S4tk. STREET, NLW YORK 
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NATURALLY, YOU'D EXPECT RCA VICTOR TO BE WELL-SCHOOLED 
IN HIGH FIDELITY. And to prove it, here are four RCA Victor New 
Orthophonie High Fidelity “Victrolas’®... designed by engineers who com- 
bined years of experience in the science of sound with special attention to 
schools’ needs for fine high fidelity reproduction. Each versatile model features 
a 4-Speed Floating Action Record Changer complete with 16 rpm speed for 
“Talking Book” records. Stereotape input jacks on every model make it easy 
to later add the dramatic new wonders of stereophonic sound. And you can 
choose one of these smart-looking models in any price range... from the excit- 
ing Mark IV to the sturdy, portable Mark XI. See your RCA Victor dealer for 
a demonstration, or write for full information. 


$229.95 Av 
$299.95 


MARK VI 
$189.95 
MARK Vil 


$159.95 


MARK KI 


SF 
SOOT oe 


$129.95 


Manufacturer's nationally advertised list prices shown, ARE YOU WELL-SCHOOLED IN HIGH FIDELITY? Here's help... 
subject to change. Slightly higher Far West and South. in the very interesting and easy-to-read book called “How to 
Prices are for mahogany finishes, other finishes slightly Understand High Fidelity”... yours for 25¢ while still available. 
higher. Most models also available in Canada. Send the coupon and a quarter. 


Educational Services, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J. XY4 
For my enclosed quarter, I'd like “How to Understand High Fidelity.” 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N.J. 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-seven 














AMP 
Christmas Choral Music 


For church, home and school . . . a wide variety of 
Carols and Hymns to brighten the holiday season 


ROBERT CHARLTON BAYLEY 

Cup Jesus 
FRANK CAMPBELL-WATSON 

OFFERTORIES FOR THE SUNDAYS OF ADVENT—Latin & English 

I Ad te levavi 0 Il Deus. tu conversus 
Il Benedixisti, Domine IV. Ave Maria 
(organ) 

MAURICE GARABRANT 


LONG YEARS AGO (piano) 


PHILIP GORDON 
A Littie Cuitp (Dutch Christmas Carol), (piano ad lib.) 


NORMAND LOCKWOOD 

ALL My HEART REJOICES (piano) 

A BABE LIES IN THE CRADLE (piano) 

HERE. ‘MONGST ASS & OXEN MILD (piano) 

JosepH, Dearest JOSEPH (piano) 

vocal solo & piano 
THe SNow LAY ON THE GROUND (piano) 
vocal solo & piano 

ARTHUR PLETTNER 

AWAY IN A MANGER (piano or organ) 
MAX REGER 

THE VIRGIN’S SLUMBER SONG—German, English 

SATB 20 SA (piano) 
SSA (piano) 20 TTBB 

H. A. SCHIMMERLING 

MARY'S CRADLE SONG (piano ad lib.) 
HEALEY WILLAN 

MAKE We MERRY 

THE Twetve Days or Curistmas (SSATB) 

All SATB a cappella unless otherwise indicated 


LARGER CHORAL WORKS 











NORMAND LOCKWOOD 


CAROL FANTASY—for mixed chorus and orchestra 
Vocal Score—Piano/organ with optional trumpets & timpani 1.50 
Choral Score (includes instrumental cues) 60 

(Orchestral material available on rental ) 
HENRY PURCELL 

CuristMAS ANTHEM—for baritone solo, small choir & full mixed 
chorus, with organ & strings 
Full Score $2.50 Strings, each 40 

Vocal & chorus parts, each 30 











Associated Musie Publishers. Ine. 
Il West 47th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Wholly-owned Subsidiary of 
BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 











\EA Centenmal Song 


Single copy a re .. Le 
10% discount 


20% discount 


2 to 9 copies 


10 or more copies 


order from 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
i201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








BULLETIN 
BOARD 











MENC—1958, 1960, 1962. For your cal- 
endar, here are the dates and convention 
cities for the next three biennial con- 
ventions of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference: 


March 21-25, 1958—Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 18-23, 1960—-Atlantic City, N. J. 
March 30-April 4, 1962—Chicago, IIl. 


The MENC State Presidents National 
Assembly will convene, in each instance, 
two days in advance of the dates above 
given. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MUSIC 
THERAPY, INC. will hold its Eighth 
Annual Conference, October 10, 11, 12, 
1957, at the Kellogg Center for Continu- 
ing Education, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, ichigan. This an- 
nouncement is of interest to members of 
all professions working with music for 
children, mental patients, tuberculosis 
patients, the physically manereeeee, the 
mentally retarded, the emotionally mal- 
adjusted, or in research in this field. 


ILLINOIS MUSIC TEACHERS. Illinois 
State Music Teachers Association will 
hold its 1957 convention November 10-11 
at the Chicago Undergraduate Division 
of the University of Illinois, Navy Pier, 
Chicago. ISMTA president is Duane A. 
Branigan, director of the +School of 
Music, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Program chairman and host to the con- 
vention: Merton S. Zahrt, assistant to 
the dean of men, U. of IL. Navy Pier, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, from whom program 
details and other convention information 
may be obtained. 


ANNIVERSARY AND DEDICATION. 
University of Illinois University Band 
will observe the 68th Anniversary of 
the Illinois concerts held in conjunc- 
tion with dedication of the Univer- 
sity’s new band building next March. 
Mark H. Hindsley, director of the 
Illinois bands, has announced that 
composers Roy Harris of Pittsburgh, 
Russell S. Howland of Fresno State Col- 
lege, and H. Owen Reed of Michigan 
State University will compose new works 
which will have their premiere perform- 
ances on the campus March 7 and 8. 
Harris, who has written a number of 
original compositions for band, will 
prepare his first symphony for band; 
Reed will do a major work of academic 
nature, and Howland, an Illinois gradu- 
ate, is expected to prepare a thematic 
composition tracing some of the high- 
lights of University band history. 

The 68th Anniversary Concerts and 
dedication of the band building will 
occur during the annual convention of 
the American Bandmasters’ Association 
scheduled for March 5 through 8 on 
the Illinois campus. 


LUTHER COLLEGE CONCERT BAND 
was the official instrumental group for 
the third Lutheran World Federation as- 
sembly held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
August 15-25. Eight performances were 
scheduled for the 70-piece band directed 
by Weston H. Noble. The Luther Col- 
lege concert band, now in its seventy- 
ninth year, is one of the oldest college 
touring groups in the country. It will 
observe the Centennial year of the Col- 
lege in 1961 with a tour to Europe. 
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The Shelden 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT sr nea 
YOU'VE ALWAYS. WANTED comitgh 


NEW 44-PAGE CATALOG 
READY FOR YOU SEPT. 


yl 


“EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT” TEACHING, LEARNING, STORAGE FACILITIES 


Here's the most exciting music education news 
of this year or any year. A wholly new 
“Educationally Correct’’ Music Department for 
your school, from Sheldon. New floor plans. New 
design of band, orchestra, and rehearsal 

rooms. Dozens of new cases and cabinets for 
safe, convenient storage of instruments, uniforms, 
robes, music, records, and all other teaching 
and learning facilities. New conveniences for 
you, new opportunities for accomplishment for 
your pupils. Nothing like this Sheldon program 


has ever before been offered to you. Write today 





for new 44-page catalog, with important 


information on music department design and 





acoustical\ treatment Distribution of catalogs 


\. 
approximately Sept. Ist 


Another Authentic Educational Furniture Program 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-seven 





CLARINET \Z 


& SAXOPHONE 
REEDS 


“es 
———— ~— * i ~ * 
“ . Se 4 


4 


i * Boxes are sealed direct from se bate 


Manufacturer to yeu. * 
This means: : 


: = \. 
A 
-\Ye 
> 
“~ 


~~ 








millikin university 
school of music 
decatur, illinois 


bachelor and master of music degrees 
majors in all applied fields 
theory and composition 


bachelor and master of music education degrees 
& 
graduate assistantships available 


for complete information, address 
harry b. welliver, dean 


| 
| 
— 








MPA ELECTS. The Music Publishers 
Association of the United States at its 
sixty-second annval meeting, New York 
City, July 1957, elected as its president 
Arthur A. Hauser, who is president of 
the Theodore Presser Company. This 
is Mr. Hauser’s second incumbency 
of the MPA administrative office, his 
previous term as president having been 
1950-1951. Other officers of the current 
MPA roster: David S. Adams, who as 
immediate past pre ident, automatically 
becomes vice-president; Irving Brown, 
Chappell & Co., was elected secretary; 
and Benjamin v. Grasso, vice-president 
of Associated Music Publishers, Inc., was 
re-elected treasurer. 


NAMM ELECTION. Officers who will 
serve the National Association of Music 
Merchants during the 1957-1958 year: 
President—Paul E. Murphy, treasurer 
of M. Steinert & Sons Co., Boston; Vice- 
president—Clay Sherman, president of 
Sherman Clay & Co., San Francisco; 
Treasurer—R. Gregory Durham, presi- 
dent of Lyon & Healy, Inc., Chicago; Roy 
B. Fitzsimmons, president of the Fitz- 
simmons Company, Dayton. William T. 
Sutherland, Jenkins Music Co., Kansas 
City, was re-elected as NAMM’s member 
of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Music Conference. 

Junior executives of NAMM elected 
the following: President—-Robert P. 
Schmitt, president of Paul A. Schmitt 
Music Co., Minneapolis; Vice-president 
—Tanner Chrisler, Aeolian Company of 
Missouri, St. Louis; Secretary-—-George 
D. Ringness, Jr., Byerly Brothers Music 
Co., Peoria. 

The 56th annual trade industry show 
and convention sponsored by NAMM at 
Chicago in mid-July 1957 established 
new records in many respects, including 
a top registration of nearly 10,000. Com- 
mendation is due to the officers and 
special mention to Executive Secretary 
William R. Gard for the increasingly 
effective service to the music field pro- 
vided by NAMM in the various phases 
of its year-around program. 


NPMA ELECTION. At the Sixtieth an- 
nual business meeting of the National 
Piano Manufacturers Association in 
New York, June 11, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pr sident. Edward J. Amrein, president, 
Everett Piano Company, South Haven, 
Michigan; Vice-President, Henry Z. 
Steinway, president, Steinway & Sons, 
New York, New York; Treasurer, Robert 
P. Bull, assistant secretary, Story & 
Clark Piano Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Executive committee: Peter H. Com- 
stock, President, Pratt, Read & Com- 
pany, Inc., Ivoryton, Connecticut; Robert 
A. Hill, president, Aeolian American 
Corporation, East Rochester, New York; 
Curtis P. Kimball. vice-president and 
sales manager, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Melrose Park, Illinois; James E. Rolfing, 
vice-president and manager De Kalb Di- 
vision, The Wurlitzer Comrany, De Kalb, 
Illinois; Charles K. White, president, 
Kohler & Campbell, Inc., Granite Falls, 
North Carolina: Eugene Wulsin, vice- 
president, The Baldwin Piano Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank L. Reed, the Association’s vice- 
president, directs all activities from the 
rermanent office of the Association, 33? 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


A DOCTOR OF MUSICAL ARTS DE. 
GREE has been established by Cornel! 
University. The new advance degree em- 
phasizes original creative work and is in- 
tended for persons planning a serious 
full time career in composition and 
teaching composition at the college 
level. This is said to be one of the first, 
if not the first, offering of the degree 
through a music department in a college 
of arts and sciences. 


DR. LESLIE P. SPELMAN, director of 
the School of Music at the University of 
Redlands (California), sailed in July to 
lecture and give concerts in England and 
on the Continent, and to attend the first 
International Congress of Organists in 
London, July 28-August 2. 
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As proved in thousands of classrooms, its ready-made, push-button chords are every 
teacher's friend in need . . . and a delight to all children! 


The 12-Chord 


(TRADE MARK REGISTERED) 


in Black or DeLuxe Gold Finish 
and with Valuable New Teaching Aids 
Not a gadget or toy! A serious instrument when 


invented 75 years ago, the Autoharp has been im- 
proved and simplified through the years until now 


ATEST IMPROVED MODEL of the instrument 
successfully used in elementary classrooms 
throughout the country. Useful at every grade level 


from kindergarten through junior high. 

May be played with astonishing ease by all 
teachers and most children from third grade up. 
Enriches the music program in many ways: By 
bringing instrumental accompaniment, harmony 
and rhythm into the classroom; by its important 
contribution to the music lesson; by its fascinating 
appeal to all children; by promptly satisfying their 
desire to make music. Widely endorsed by music 


it enjoys great popularity in schools as the easiest- 
to-play instrument for solo or group accompani- 
ment. Has 36 piano-type strings with 3-octave 
range and 12 push-button bars, each producing a 
complete, correct and rich-toned chord. This latest 
model features new tuning pin labels for quick, 
easy tuning. Easily carried from room to room. 
Measures 22” x 12” x 114”. Weighs only 6 pounds. 
Choice of two beautiful finishes: DeLuxe Gold or 


educators. Black. 


TRY A SCHOOL OUTFIT WITH OUR POSITIVE GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICES... AND EASY PAYMENT TERMS 


END NO MONEY. Just use coupon below as your 

conditional order. Be sure to specify which School 

Outfit (or Autoharp only) you want. We will ship prompt- 
ly, postage prepaid, 





Test These Materials 
For 15 Days 


Then, if you are not . : 
fully satisfied, return the | monte ‘ene ahd an ‘ear for 
materials and we will can- | music . . . develops a sense 
cel your order. If you decide of rhythmic pulse . . . fosters 
to keep the materials, you creativity. No grade too early 
may pay any time within 4 | (), "ior ‘sophisticated not 
months that fits your budget to enjoy it!” ; 

—or save 2% by paying 
within 30 days! 


Says Virginia Austin 
of Temple University Music Faculty 











COMPLETE SCHOOL OUTFIT 


(lllustrated with Optional Carrying Case) National Autoharp Sales Co., 560 3ist St., Des Moines 12, lowa 


J : Send postpaid and on approval the materials checked below : 
School Outfit 73-GO illustrated above plus carry- 


ing case includes the DeLuxe 12-Chord Golden 
Autoharp with instruction book, tuning key, picks, 
wire music stand, and se eae cloth and brush... 
and these valuable teaching a 


Teacher’s Guide and Self 0 by Lorrain 
Watters. Complete instructions and practical 
suggestions for use of the Autoharp by teachers 
and pupils in all school grades. 


Golden Autoharp Harmonies chord book by Sig- 
mund Spaeth. Contains 178 songs appropriate 
for classroom use, correctly cherded for the 
Autoharp. 


Practice Autoharps. Class sets of 36 attractive 
cardboard replicas of the Autoharp. Revolution- 
ary new teaching aids which pupils use at their 
desks. Enable the entire class to learn while 
another pupil plays the actual instrument. 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-seven 


© School Outfit 73-GO, including DeLuxe Golden Autoharp and all materials 

illustrated at left (except carrying case) Postpaid School Price—$31.25 

©) School Outfit 73-0, including all materials in 73-GO, except the Autoharp 

is in Black finish Postpaid School Price—$30.25 

0 12-Chord Golden Autoharp (73-G), with instruction book, tuning key, picks, 

music stand, cleaning equipment Postpaid School Price—$26.75 

oO > Cherd Black Finish Autoharp (73-B), with all materials listed for 

3-G... Postpaid School Price—$25.75 

oO Cheek eve if Cassying Case for Autoharp is desired at additional postpaid 

price of...... $6.00 

I understand that if I am not fully satisfied after 15 days’ trial, I may 

return these materials promptly and you will cancel my order. If I keep the 

materials you will allow me 4 months to pay—or I may deduct 2% discount 
from above price if I pay within 30 days 


ADDRESS 


SCHOOL POSITION 





IB WIRE En 


CRA MPON 
PARIS, FRANCE 


For pure enjoyment... for sheer 
beauty of tone .. . for the ultimate in 
ease of playing and musicianship, try 
the new Buffet, today! 


Thrill to unsurpassed tonal color, 
responsiveness, intonation, and sensi- 
tivity. Thrill to unmatched craftsman- 
ship and quality that has made Buffet 
the mark of perfection. 


CLARINETS « ALTO AND BASS 
CLARINETS+OBOES+ENGLISH 
HORNS + SAXOPHONES 
CORNETS + TRUMPETS 


It’s no wonder that... 


OVER 85% OF THE WORLD’S GREAT ARTISTS PLAY BUFFET 


BUFFET 
CRAMPON 
Anc. Evette & Schaeffer 
105 EAST 16th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 











THE MELODY FLUTE 


A Practical Introductory Musical instrument 
With Classroom Method at Minimum Cost 
Maker to You—Mail Order Price—$1.00 
Made of stout brass tubing with mouthpiece. Nicke!plated. 
Key of ¢ Two octaves 
Enthusiastically received by teachers and children, grades 
i through 10 
Used in public, parochial, and private schools in New York, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Salt Lake City, Dallas, etc., and in 
other areas, both urban and rural, throughout the United States, 
and in foreign countries 
One Price—Any Quantity. Postage prepaid. EXCEPT on orders for less than $5.00, 
xdd 25c toward mailing costs. 


Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method—$1.00 (Postpaid) 
MELODY FLUTE CO. (Dept. A) Laurel, Maryland 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


instruction in all branches of music for the beginner or advanced student. B.Mus., M.Mus. Artist Diploma, 
and Tcccher’s Certificate. Prepares for professional careers in composition, teaching, sacred music, public 
schoo! music. Scholarships. Dormitory facilities for men and women. Member of the National Ass ciation 
ef Schools of Music and of the Middle States Association. Catalog. 


REGINALD STEWART, Director, 11 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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TWO-SPEED RECORD PLAYER. RCA 
Victor has announced a “revolutionary 
new two-speed record player, the first 
ever to incorporate both the popular 45 
and 33% speeds.” “This has everything 
the average person wants in a record 
player yet costs only a few dollars more 
than the standard 45,” according to J. 
M. Toney, vice-president and general 
manager of the RCA Victor Radio and 
Victrola Division. Five models of the 
new two-speed player, including two 
portables, two table models and an at- 
tackment were shown at the recent 
Music Industry Trade Show in Chicago. 
Features include a featherweight tone 
arm, “Golden Throat” tone system and a 
slip-on 45 spindle. Each model plays up 
to two hours of music automatically. 
Distribution to dealers was expected to 
begin in August. 


DOUBLE FRENCH HORN. Successful 
development of a new double French 
horn, designed in collaboration with Mr. 
Philip Farkas, first hornist in the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, was recently 
announced by Frank Holton & Co., Elk- 
horn, Wisconsin. Advantages claimed by 
Mr. Farkas and the Holton firm for the 
new Holton “77” include: Traditional 
superior dark, ringing tone, comparable 
with the finest of German instruments; 
wider dynamic range for great volume 
and easy pianissimo; smoother freer 
tone quality for even safe high notes, 
full low tones; delicate resistance for 
perfect air and tone control; exception- 
ally fine legato characteristics; no “hu- 
moring” of high G-sharp, A or B-flat; 
excellent “hand stopped” notes with good 
intonation and well-centered tones; new 
short-stroke finger keys for faster finger- 
ing, relaxed hand-position. Further de- 
tails may be obtained from Holton 
dealers, or from the manufacturer by 
writing Frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, 
is. 


MARCHING BANDS. A series of folios 
prepared by Ronald D. Gregory and John 
Philip Dalby provides’ instructions, 
charts, special music and public address 
script for a complete marching band 
theme show. The authors state that the 
series will be found useful for any band 
director who has at least a basic under- 
standing of the techniques of the march- 
ing band. The instructions are not in- 
tended to be a treatise on the marching 
band, but are presented as significant 
factors to be considered for an outstand- 
ing performance. The theme shows, 
with some alteration, are also available 
for basketball pep band shows. $3.50. 
Published by Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., 1716 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


FREE FILMS. The 17th annual edition 
of “Educators Guide to Free Films” lists 
3880 titles of films, 842 of which were 
not listed in the previous edition. The 
purpose of the Guide is to provide a 
complete, up-to-date annotated schedule 
of films which are available free. Editors 
are Mary Foley Horkheimer, and John 
W. Diffor, visual education director, Ran- 
dolph (Wisconsin) High Schools. Edu- 
cational Consultant is John Guy Fowlkes, 
rofessor of education, University of 
fisconsin, whose article in the Guide, 
“Gifted Children and Free Films,” pro- 
vides an excellent addition to his sig- 
nificant writings regarding the contribu- 
tions of free films to education. Price 
$7.00 per copy. Published by Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. : 
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$8, 3 dias rehet 


The CoNnN supplies organ music for Maine's annual presentation of “The Messiah.” 


“Tone made the difference!” 


CONN Organ wins “play-down" in suburban Chicago high school 


The setting: Acoustically perfect auditorium of Maine Township 
High School, Park Ridge—Des Plaines, Ill. 
The performers: Organs of several different manufacturers. 
The audience: A committee from the “Maine Music Boosters” 
(parent group which had raised funds for an organ). Also faculty 
members, musicians from the community. 
The verdict: The CONN organ by an overwhelming majority. 
“The tone made the difference,” commented Mr. Alexander M. 
Harley, chairman of the school’s department of music education. 
“The committee felt that the CONN gave more organ per dollar.” 
Today this instrument is an integral part of the life of the school 
and community. 
There is a model and finish of CONN organ to meet your school’s 
requirements. See your local CONN dealer or write CONN Organ 


Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana. Alexander M. Harley has been 
“Mr. Music” at Maine since 1931 
He is also known as the founder 
and president of Modern Music 
Masters, national music honor so- 
ciety 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-seven 








DID YOU READ YOUR LETTER 


from 


muUSIC JOURNAL 


Educational Music Magazine 


with information about its 


1957 Annual 


A unique publication . . . with nearly 200 pages of selected information 
and features this Annual will provide a valuable addition to your perma- 
nent reference file. A “must” for Music Educators, Private Teachers, 


Music Students, Professional Musicians, Libraries, Radio and Television” 


Stations and others. 


LOOK AT THE INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS IN THE ANNUAL... 


@ A GRADED LISTING of over 5,000 titles of Band, Orchestra, Choral and Piano 
Music and all other ivpes of serious and standard music published during the past 
year. 

A LISTING of over 900 serious and standard record albums as well as “Show Music” 
released during the same period. 


A LISTING of over 160 new books on music published during the same period. 


PORTRAITS of 40 outstanding contemporary composers, with biographical sketches 
and listing of their significant works. 


OUTSTANDING ARTICLES by more than @ score of America’s leading musical 
authorities, including members of Music Journal's Advisory Council. 

@ A LISTING of the titles and authors of all articles which appeared in Music Journal 
during the past year. 

@ PICTORIAL FEATURES covering band, orchestra, piano, voice and other musical 


activities. 


Regular price of the Annual is $3.00. Enter a subscription to Music Journal 
a obtain a copy of the Annual at the very special price of only $1.00. 
The advance orders on this book are being filled first. If you haven't 
ordered your copy yet—don't delay. This is the final printing on this 
Annual. 


MUSIC JOURNAL, 157 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
[) Please enter my subscription for one year at $3.00 
() With my subscription | would like a copy of the 1957 ANNUAL at $1.00 


() Please send me copies of the 1957 ANNUAL at regular price of $3 each 


Payment Enclosed PLEASE PRINT: Name 


Piease Bill Me Address 











NEW CHORAL MUSIC- 


MIXED VOICES 


Thy Love ee. A.B 

re is A Light—S. A.B.. 

A Stranger Se Door—S.A.7.8. 
lord Unto Thee—5S.A 
His Power Precleim—$. A T. g.. 
Country Dance—6.A.T 5) 68 6. cbgees 6080666008 
The Monkey's Wedding 5. a ino aa napa 
TREBLE VOICES 

Heer Us, Jesus—-S.A 


Divination Pay Bey DMooccccccccscesevessoessesceoccccoccces Robert K. Clark 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
Give Ear Unto the Word of the Lord—S.A.T.B...... 2.06.5 ccccees Paul F. 
A CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK FOR TREBLE VOICES 
by Lois and Raymond Rhea 


(Reference cunies sent on request) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansem Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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RECORDED DRAMATIZATIONS. With 
the release of four new recorded drama- 
tizations, Enrichment Materials, Inc., 
continues to make the events which built 
America and the men and women who 
took part in them come alive for young 
people. The new releases are based on 
the following Landmark Books, published 
by Random House: John Paul Jones: 
Fighting Sailor, by Armstrong Sperry; 
The Story of D-Day, June 6, 1944, by 
Bruce Bliven, Jr.; The Erie Canal, by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams; The First Over- 
land Maii, by Robert E. Pinkerton. The 
same over-all plan that has proven so 
popular in previous Enrichment Records 
is continued: “Exciting dramatizations, 
top-flight radio and TV _ professional 
actors, authentic information, music of 
the period, realistic sound effects.” The 
four new dramatizations come on two 
33% rpm (long play) records. 

The content and technical presenta- 
tion of the recordings are planned and 
executed by an Advisory Board of na- 
tionally-known educators. Producer is 
Martha Huddleston, originator of the 
Teen Age Book Club; director, Bob Bell, 
WOR production manager; script adap- 
tor, Elise Bell, author. The records are 
produced in Columbia Studios with the 
assistance of Columbia Records tech- 
nical engineers. 

Complete information about Enrich- 
ment Records may be obtained from 
Enrichment Teaching — 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


INSTRUMENTAL TEACHERS MANUAL. 
“Starting the Instrumental Program” is 
the title of a 208-page book by Charles 
A. Biondo, director of the orchestra at 
Notre Dame University, head of the 
instrumental department of the National 
Catholic Music Educators Association, 
1965-1957. Beamed primarily at the 
grade school level, the book also pro- 
vides a contribution to the general in- 
strumental teaching program, all levels. 
Among other things, Mr. Biondo deals 
with all instruments and all types of 
musical activities using instruments, 
discusses the integrated curriculum, the 
scope of the program, description of the 
various families of instruments. The 
volume includes fingering charts, de- 
scription of techniques, seating plans 
for orchestras and bands. Also treated 
are such factors as playing positions 
of all instruments, rehearsals, material, 
selection of personnel, first instruments, 
testing program, piano class, tuning, 
care of instruments. 


TESTS. The Seashore Measures of Mu- 
sical Talents Manual, by Seashore, Lewis 
and Saetveit has been published in a 
recent revision of the 1939 revision of 
the Manual of Instructton and Interpre- 
tation for the Seashore Measures of 
Musical Talents. The pubHsher is The 
Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Why do ROY J. MAIER 
SIGNATURE REEDS 
have more pep, 

play better, 

last longer? 


The two strange-looking objects in our picture look more like 
guided missiles, or interplanetary rockets, than what they actu- 
ally are—Maier Reeds! Enlarged through microphotography, 
the half-reed at near right is about ten times normal size; the 
one at far right, about three times. Both views graphically 
document the fact that there is more “spring” in the tip of 
every Maier Reed to give you livelier tone, snappier response, 
more power. The cane fibres (vertical lines) are long, continu- 
ous, unbroken from butt to tip. The cane pulp (darker areas) 
is cushiony, live, unmatted. So quickly and gently are the reed 
shapes carved, the cell structure of the cane is not forced or 
disturbed in any way. Even in the thinnest part of the tip, all 
the vitality of the cane is retained! Pick up a box of Maier 
Reeds soon—see how their extra springiness brings out the best 
that’s in you. 


For our microphotograph, we 
selected a Maier Reed at ran- 
dom and split it lengthwise 
from butt to tip. The two 
halves are shown at left. 


SIGNATURE 
REEDS 


Available in 8 Strengths— 
Packed in Silver Boxes of 25. 
Pick up a Box at your Music 
Dealer’s soon! 


Distributed only by Selmer Elkhart, Indiana 
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Teacher’s 
Pet? 


OU 


Over 1,269 teachers have proven that the Kohler Studio is built to exceed the 
most exacting requirements for dependability, durability and tonal quality. Con- 
stant use will not weaken its outstanding fidelity or mar its functional beauty. 
Available in brown oak, mahogany and blond oak. Height 4512", depth 245”, 
width 5748. See the Kohler Studio and the complete line of Kohler & Campbell 


instruments at your Kohler dealer today. 


Kohler & Campbell, Ine. 


‘Cla: talk t-te Lo) dale @t- tae) ilar: 


Psalm 150—Jan Bender 


For mixed chorus and five brass instruments. 
Comfort Ye My People—Pau! Bunjes 


For mixed chorus and strings. 


A Little Christmas Cantata—Fr. Dietrich 


C ho ral For treble or mixed chorus, 2 violins and 2 flutes. 
| Holy is God—C. P. E. Bach 


For mired chorus and SATB soloists. 


Kyrie (Canon ad unisonum, K 89)—W. A. Mozart 
For treble, male, or mixed voices 
Christmas Cantata—Fr. Buchner 


For mixed voices and soloists. 


Now Thank We All Our God—VJoh. Pachelbel 
For double chorus 


NEW MUSIC © — Pretude on “Puer Nobis Nascitur"—Healey Willan $1.00 


String parts 25¢ each. Optional voice part 10c 


for strings 


Choice Chorales and Hymns for Band 
—Rich. Wienhorst 


band MUSIC Easy material for young bands. Parts 40c 
Write for a complete catalog 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Concordia *::" 


AMC STUDY. Recently released by the 
American Music Conference is a 10-page 
pamphlet entitled, “A Study of Instru- 
mental Music in 322 School Systems.” 
On the basis of the report, bands rated 
100% plus at the high school level, some 
high schools having more than one band; 
75% of the high schools have at least 
one orchestra. In the junior high 
schools, the ratings are: bands 98%, 
orchestras 57%. Nine out of ten systems 
offer beginning instrumental instruction 
at this level. In the grade schools the 
ratings are 85% for instrumental class- 
es;* 60% for performing bands; 50% for 
performing orchestras; 30% for key- 
beard experience. More students take 
part in the elective music program than 
in the elective athletics program; the 
percentages being respectively 30 and 
22. In the elementary schools 94% have 
specialized music teachers in the grade 
schools who conduct workshops for 
classroom teachers and visit the class- 
room periodically; in most of the sys- 
tems, much of the music teaching is 
jone by the room teacher. 

The study covered school systems of 
all sizes and types in all of the 48 states. 
AMC points out that the replies received 
are not considered a scientific sampling 
of all American school systems. They 
provide what is believed to be the first 
specific information on a subject on 
which the only previously available data 
were admittedly based largely on sketchy 
estimates. The report gives detailed 
summaries of the study with much in- 
formation in tabular form. It is avail- 
able from the American Music Confer- 
ence, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 


LEARNING MATERIALS. George Pea- 
body College of Teachers Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, Nashville, 
Tennessee, announces the publication of 
the new edition (eighth) of Free and 
Inexpensive Learning Materials. The 
264-page volume is designed to help the 
librarian, teacher, and pupil to collect 
current sources of information. The 
entries are annotated, and are carefully 
selected for content, timeliness, readi- 
bility, and freedom frm obtrusive ad- 
vertising. The 1956 edition reached over 
15,000 teachers 


LOBBY SING. The MENC convention 
practice of gathering in the hotel lobby 
for a spell of informal singing after the 
conclusion of the evening program is 
as old as the Conference, which every- 
body now knows is going on fifty-one 
years. Lobby sing pictures are often 
unsatisfactory because the singers are 
not all assembled within the range of 
the camera for one reason or another 
such as preferring to be in the balcony, 
or sitting on a stairway at one side, or 
being, perforce, in an alcove with other 
late arrivals. Truth is we can sing 
wherever we are, and not seeing the 
leader doesn’t very much bother a 
crowd full of leaders, any one of whom 
could lead just as well himself with 
or without baton or book. 

And anyway, the photographer seemed 
to think this group was getting along 
pretty well, so he made a close up, and 
so the Journal prints this miniature to 
show how the music educators put their 
hearts into their singing (Western Con- 
ference, 1957, at Huntington-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pasadena, California). 
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A work of dramatic power and contrasts featuring the An easy setting of melodious and descriptive program 


various sections of the band material. 
NORTHERN LEGEND TSCHAIKOWSKY SUITE op. 39 Z 
Arranged by Clifford P. Barnes 


Charles Lee Hill 1. March of the Tin Soldiers 2. In Church 


Full Band $7.00; Symphonic Band $9.50 3. Peasant Dance 
Full Band $6.00, with Full Score $7.50; Symphonic 


A light classic work with a variety of styles and sounds. Band $8.00, with Full Score $9.50; Full Score $2.00 

An exciting band march of emotional and dynamic 

al mareapeid SO vere ™ impact. Suitable for concerts, assemblies and contests. 
exandre Luigini — Arr. Davi enne REACH FOR THE SKY 


Full Band $7.00, with Full Score $9.50; Symphonic John Addison — Arr. Michael Edwards 
Band $9.50, with Full Score $12.00; Full Score $3.00 Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 


Yyyyyyyyj7H#7, Now ‘Available tor BAND and ORCHESTRA ZywYyZy 
Leroy Anderson's FORGOTTEN DREAMS 


An easy arrangement of one of Anderson's most captivating melodies. Adaptable for 
training and concert work and may be played by large or smali groups with equal 
effectiveness. ‘‘Forgotten Dreams" is becoming increasingly popular both here and 


abroad. 
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For Band For Symphonic Orchestra 
Full Band $4.00, with Full Score $5.00; Symphonic Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00; (Each Set 
Band $6.00, with Full Score $7.00; Full Score $1.25 Includes Full Score); Full Score $1.00 


CY, ORCHESTRA Yee 


Williams’ Orchestra Series” for Train- 


— 


S 


A suite of three charming movements with melodic NEW ' from the 
contemporary tavor ing Orchestras 
VIGNETTES TWO PIECES 

Theron Kirk 1. Song of the Reapers 2. Soldier's March 


Sym. Orch. — Set A $5.50; Set B $8.00; Set C Schumann — Rowley 
$10.50 (Each Set Includes Full Score); Sym. Orch. — Set A $2.50; Set B $3.75; 
Full Score $1.50 Set C $5.00; Full Score $ .75 


itatees bth ; ’ ' ; A lyrical delight of pure Gallic charm 

aptivating rhythms with exciting brass and woodwinc 

— 4 MONTMARTRE WALTZ 
Wal-Berg 

TANGO DE LA ROSA Sym. Orch. — Set A $5.00; Set B $7.00; Set C $9.00 F 


Pau! Durand (Each Set Includes Full Score); Full 
Sym. Orch. — Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00 Score $2.00 


IG WMMVCU0X™’-F EES) MM Md 
Don Gillis? Suite No. 3 - “GONE WITH THE WOODWINDS” 


A deft combination of the contemporary and the classic, combining all the elements 
of American jazz with the sounds of the classical quintet. Could serve as excellent 
encore material on the heaviest type of program, or program music where light 
mysic is to be performed. 


1, FIVE PIECE COMBO 
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2. “TAKE FIVE" BLUES 3. A FROLIC IN B-BOP MAJOR 

Complete $2.50; Score $1.00; Complete $2.00; Score 75¢; Complete $3.50; Score $1.00; 

Extra Parts 50¢ each Extra Parts 35¢ each Extra Parts 60¢ each 
VISPRIIESSVASS (Ol AAD APPS ES 4 itd} Pb IE Maa a a Ma dha a 6S 4 Cait 


Don Gillis’ THE COMING OF THE KING * 


for Narrator, Chorus, Piano or Organ 
Norman Vincent Peale’s story of the Nativity, ‘The Coming of the King", in a new 
musical setting destined to become a perennial Christmas favorite. (Recorded on 
i Columbia Records by David Wayne, narrator, and the Gothic Choir, ML 5165) 
GHG Vocal Score $3.00 Choral Paris (SATB) $ .75 
#% Orchestra Score and Parts available on Rental 
THE COMING OF THE KING — CAROL 
The featured Carol from the larger work 
* Vocal Solo $ .60 Organ Solo $1.00 Chorus for Mixed Voices (SATB) $ .25 
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MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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sy OSTWALD 


Syracuse Universiry Marcainc Banp — Marice W. Stitu, 
Director of Marching Bands — wearing their new OsTWALD 
uniforms. See your local OsTwaLp representative for guidance 
in selecting styles, fabrics, colors, accessories for your new 
uniforms. OstTwaLp gives custom-tailoring attention to every 
detail of your order. Delivery promises—confirmed in writing 

are dependable. Phone or write for copy of free booklet 


“Fund Raising Ideas.” 


“4 CL nijfoun J by 5 
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BASSOONS & CLARINETS 


Perfection attested to by popularity! None finer made! 

Beautiful Clarinets and Bassoons, superbly finished, 

superbly tuned, most reasonably priced. Truly master- 

pieces. Try one today. Illustrated brochure upon 

request. 

CARL FISCHER MUSICAL (NSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST lérh ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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CERTIFICATION. The Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education As- 
sociation announces the fourth Manual 
on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States. The 
authors are W. Earl Armstrong, execu- 
tive director of the National Council on 
Teacher Certification, and T. M. Stin- 
nett, Secretary of NCTEPS. The volume 
includes specific Soepranees for all 
school personnel, teaching positions, and 
certificates issued by the 52 states and 
territories; detailed requirements for 
all academic and special teaching fields 
and subjects, as well as for all teaching 
levels; a comparison of general educa- 
tion, professional education, and teach- 
ing field requirements; a listing of all 
institutions approved for teacher educa- 
tion by the respective state departments 
of education, together with the approved 
programs of teacher education, with all 
forms of accreditation—state, regional, 
and national. Price, $2.00. Order from 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ngton 6, D. C. 


FAWICK STRINGS, INC. is the name of 
a new company recently established in 
Cleveland, Ohio. In the mind of the 
reader, the Fawick name is sony to 
be associated with engineering and de- 
sign achievements in the automotive, in- 
dustrial and related fields, such as the 
Fawick “Air-Flex” clutches which have 
world-wide recognition, and made an 
important contribution to naval vessel 
construction in World War II. The 
clutch man and the string man are one 
and the same. 

Associated with Mr. Fawick in the 
new company are two vice-presidents: 
Frederick Muller, formerly director of 
music at Elkhart, Indiana, High School, 
more recently educational director for 
Scherl & Roth, Cleveland, and conductor 
of the Elkhart Symphony Orchestra; and 
Robert H. Guertin, former Scherl & 
Roth sales manager and for over 30 
years engaged in production and mer- 
chandising in the music industry. 

Mr. Fawick’s interest in violin, and in 
violin-making especially, began in his 
youth. In the early 40’s he turned his 
inventive mind and engineering facili- 
ties toward bringing his concept of tone 
into reality. How he accomplished this 
makes an interesting story, which is told 
in a booklet, “Who Is Fawick.” Avail- 
able on request to Fawick Strings, Inc., 
5883 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


TYMPANI INSTRUCTOR. Ludwig Drum 
Co., Chicago, Ill. announces the release 
of a new instrucfion book by Wm. F. 
Ludwig, Sr. The book includes 64 fully 
illustrated pages featuring the care of 
tympani and tympani heads, along with 
exercises, studies and excerpts from 
compositions the student is likely to 
encounter—a complete text on tympani, 
useful to both the music educator and 
percussion student. Price $1.00. 


CONDUCTORS GROUP. At the MENC 
1957 Southwesterr convention in Denver 
after the concert by the Northwest All- 
Cenference Band, Orchestra and Chorus. 
Left to right: Lee Chrisman, Boston, 
Massachusetts, band; Irwin Hoffman, 
Vancouver, B. C., orchestra; Lloyd Oak- 
land, Missoula, Montana, organizing- 
chairman; Henry J. Von der Heide, 
Boise, Idaho, second vice-president of 
MENC Northwestern Division (1955- 
1957) and chairman of NIMAC North- 
western Division Beard. 
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DONT WORRY ABOUT THUS CLARINET! 


Nickel Silver 
Lining 
Protects 

_ Entire 

; Upper 
Joint! 


(Cut-Away View) 


If 














(F GRENATEX CLARINET 
$119.50 


Important, too: LaMonte Grenatex looks like wood... 
feels like wood . . . plays like wood . . . it’s the best 

of the three leading brands in its class. Why do it the 
hard way, when you can make your job easier 

with LaMonte? Ask your dealer to show you LaMonte’s 
nickel silver lining. 


Louk for the “silver” lining! 

You'll never lose playing time if your 

students are equipped with LaMonte Grenatex clarinets. 
Nickel silver tubing in the upper joint gives 

added prctection to the tenons . . . reinforces the 

entire upper joint. 


Founded 1740 


Corr wn > MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


MARTIN FRERES 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc. — 5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


5908 Jn Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 
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The KING Trombonium Turns a Trick 
for Kai Winding and Massillon High 


Rocketing to success, Kai Winding 
and his new group have found 
exciting new sounds in their King 
Tromboniums as well as their 
Trombones. The same holds true for 
Orin Ford, widely recognized Band 
Director at Massillon (Ohio) High. 


Intended originally to replace the 
valve trombone, the Trombonium 
finds new uses every year...whether 
to add depth, strength and color to 
a baritone section, or as a substitute 
for slide trombones in today’s close, 
fast marching formations. 

With the range and tonal charac- 
teristics of a regular trombone, the 
Trombonium is more compact, easier 


THE H. N. WHITE COMPANY 
S227 SUPERIOR AVENUE ¢ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


to carry, offers easier and faster exe- 
cution. And a Trombonium section 


adds real eye-appeal to a band. 


If you’re faced with a weak tenor 
section, get the needed trombone 
voicing almost at once by trans- 
ferring excess cornet and trumpet 
players to Tromboniums. The only 
change they make is adjusting to a 
larger mouthpiece. With trombone 
parts written in treble clef, fingering 
is identical to cornet or trumpet. 
Why not see how Tromboniums 
can help you. See your King dealer 
this week. You'll enjoy hearing your 


iit 


students play with ‘the 
Confidence of Kings’. 


“for a free informative fclder on Tromboniums (developed and made only by King), write us or see your King dealer 





Teaching's fun 
Learning's exciting 


BOOK | 


mentary student. 


Schmitt Publications, Inc. 


527 Park Avenue 





\. 


with My Music Book 2. sicrjucsitio ouse 
BOOK II 


IMustrated workbooks for teaching a 


music fundamentals to the ele- 





SEND FOR 
your 
FREE COPY 








Minneapolis 15, Minn. ; 
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@ O. M. HARTSELL, formerly state su- 
pervisor of music for Montana, more 
recently Virginia state music supervisor, 
is now professor of music education in 
the college of Fine Arts at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson. His address is 
P. O. Box 4173, University Station, Tuc- 
Arizona. 


* WILLIAM M. McQUEEN, formerly di- 
rector of instrumental music at Culver 
Stockton College, Canton, Missouri, and 
previously associated with University of 
Illinois, Indiana University and Louisi- 
ana State University, is now Kentucky 
state supervisor of music, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort. 


¢@ JULES WOLFFERS has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Fine and Applied Arts. 
He has been associated with B. U. since 
1940. 


@ RUSSELL CUMMINGS of Norfolk, 
Nebraska has resigned as president of 
the Nebraska Music Educators Associa- 
tion, and is now located in Stockton, 
California. 


@ ROBERT SMITH, coordinator of music 
of the city and county of Denver, Colo- 
rado, since 1952, is now director of music 
and lecturer in music at Emory Univer- 
sity, Georgia. Mr. Smith came to the 
United States from Scotland in 1946; 
was for three years director of music 
in Jacksonville, Florida public schools; 
later served as dean of the Conserva- 
tory of Music at Flora Maedonald 
College, Red Springs, North Carolina. 


* H. VERNON HOOKER, formerly 
critic, teacher and assistant band direc- 
tor at Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi, has joined the staff 
of Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex- 
as, as director of the Trinity Tiger Band. 


¢ IRVING DREIBRODT, who had held 
the Trinity Tiger Band position part- 
time since 1952, will devote full time to 
the band program at Brackenridge High 
School in San Antonio. 


@ JOHN K. COLBERT, former director 
of bands, Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, is now assistant professor of music 
and director of the symphonic band and 
brass choir at Jordon College of Music, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


@ ALBERT L. HANNA of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in September, 1957, took the 
ost of instructor in music at Park Col- 
ege, Parkville, Missouri, where he will 
teach piano and theory. In 1956-57 he 
was music director at Williams High 
School, Williams, Ind.; previonsty he 
held a graduate assistantship at Indiana 
University, where he is currently work- 
ing toward his doctorate. 


@ MARY LEBOW is currently on leave 
from Wayne State University, Detroit, 
assigned to the U.S. Air Forces head- 
quarters in Europe to coordinate all the 
music education activities in the depen- 
dents’ schools in England, Scotland, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, France, 
Germany, Italy, Crete, Say Saudi 
Arabia, Lybia and Morocco. The music 
education program in these schools in- 
cludes both vocal and instrumental in- 
struction in grades 1-12 inclusive. Miss 
LeBow’s address is 7135 Sch Gp (Gen 
Educ), USAFE, APO 633, New York, N.Y. 


@ ARNOLD BROIDO has been appointed 
full time Educational Director of the 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 
taking up his duties there early !n July. 
Mr. Broido will work in conjunction with 
Felix Greissle, editor-in-chief; Carl 
Zoehrns, sales manager and Ralph Satz 
who is part-time consultant to the firm. 


@ ROY METCALF of Kent, Ohio, State 
University died July 3, 1957 from a 
serious heart affliction. He had been a 
member of the Music Educators National 
Conference since 1931. 


son, 
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@ JOHN W. SHEPARD, member of MENC 
String Instruction Committee, resigned 
his position at Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, South Dakota, where 
he also directed the Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra, to accept a string and orchestra 
position at Mankato State College, Man- 
kato, Minnesota. 


@ JACK H. MAHAN, manager of Dallas 
branch of Southern Music Company and 
former southern representative of Carl 
Fischer Music Company, became band- 
master at Arlington State College, Ar- 
lington, Tex., on July 15. Mr. Mahan is 
past-president of the Texas Music Edu- 
cators Association. 


@ ROY ELLSWORTH HARRIS is visit- 
ing professor of music and Patten lec- 
turer at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, for the 1957-1958 year. 


@ HAROLD A. DECKER, for 13 years 
head of voice and choral music at the 
University of Wichita, Kansas, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1957, took the post of professor 
of music in charge of choral activities 
at the University of Illinois School of 
Music. Among his other duties, Mr. 
Decker will conduct the Illinois Oratorio 
Society, Varsity Men’s Glee Club and 
the University Choir. Assisting him will 
be G. Russell Mathis, conductor of the 
Women’s Glee Club, who is completing 
his doctorate in music education at 
Illinois. 


+ EDWARD H. HAMILTON, for 22 years 
supervisor of the high school vocal music 
program in Knoxville, Tennessee, is now 
associate professor of voice and director 
of the a cappella choir at Hardin-Sim- 
mons University, Abilene, Texas. A 
former president, 1951-1953, of the 
MENC Southern Division, member of 
the MENC Board of Directors, 1952-1954, 
and Executive Committee, 1952-1954, Mr. 
Hamilton is currently chairman of the 
committee on music in the churches of 
MENC Commission VIII. During his 
Knoxville tenure, Hamilton was minister 
of music of Baptist churches for 20 
years, including 19 years with the Knox- 
ville First Baptist Church; organized 
the annual Knox County Baptist School 
of Church Music, conducted the Knox- 
ville Male Chorus; was founder and con- 
ductor of the Civic Opera Association 
and the Choral Society, a semi-profes- 
sional group; was part-time instructor 
in voice and director of glee club and 
orchestra at the University of Tennessee. 
He assumed his new post at Abilene 
September 1, 1957. 


@ MELVIN L. BALLIETT, formerly mu- 
sic librarian at National Music Camp 
and the University of Illinois, recently 
with Southern Music Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas, is now manager of the 
Theodore Presser Company retail store 


in Philadelphia. 


@ TIBOR KOZMA, associate conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
since 1948, has been appointed professor 
of music at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. He will conduct the university's 
Philharmonic Orchestra and some of the 
school’s operatic productions. 


@ HARRY RUPPEL, co-founder and 
president of Rubank, Inc. died July i2. 
He had been active in the publication 
of educational instrumental music for 
more than fifty years. Surviving are his 
wife, Minnie; a son, Harry, Jr.; and a 
daughter, Mrs. Mildred Wolske. 


@ GORDON A. SUTHERLAND, profes- 
sor of music at University of Michigan 
since 1953, died August 11, 1957. Before 
going to Michigan, he was for eight 
years dean of the School of Fine Arts, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; held 
prior posts at American Conservatory of 
Music and Pomona College; was consul- 
tant in public relations for Lyon Healy, 
Chicago; served as personnel director at 
at the Harvard University Research Lab- 
oratory; wrote extensively for various 
publications. 
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REHEARSAL or RECITALS 


PERSONALIZE 


your music 
department 


FOLDS FLAT 
FOR STORAGE 


Now ... you can personalize your music department. BTC Custom 
folding chairs are available with smart looking clef design in 
color to complement school colors or band uniforms. Upholstery 
and metal finish available in harmonizing color combinations. 
Other school insignia and monograms on special order. 


COMFORTABLE TOO 


BTC chairs provide full freedom for playing any instrument .. . 
truly comfortable padded seats and backs with proper posture 
pitch. All-steel construction with non-skid rubber-padded feet. 
Won't wobble, tip or collapse. 


TRUCKS AVAILABLE FOR TRANSPORTING AND STORING CHAIRS 


The BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
S . N p Dept. 1505 Port Watson St., Cortland, N.Y. 


F 0 R prose Rag! per vv a 
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MUSICAL THEMES IN ADVERTISING. 
The American Music Conference has an- 
nounced its eighth annual awards for 
appropriate utilization of musical 
themes in advertising not pertaining to 
musical products, services or causes, All 


FOR ANY SIZE BAN D, e Folds down smaller sizes or types of printed advertisements 


4 in publications—magazines, newspapers, 

ORCH ESTRA or CHORUS a¥ _ than any other business publications, company publi- 
es * riser! cations and others—or outdoor ads such 

Custom-built to fit your band, orchestra, or Le ‘ - ny Eo P capers D “ys 4 
P _e ite Ota ‘ “te a . = ars, are eligible for the awards. ver- 
chorus. Sturdy. Safe. Guaranteed. Set up fast ... tisements of firms or services or institu- 
take down quickly . . . store compactly. Also com- tions in the general field of music are 
bination risers and portable stages for any event > | not eligible. The closing date for all en- 
; : 1957-58 catal ill . tries is midnight January 21, 1958; 

or periormance, New 199/-05 catalog illustrates awards will be announced about April 
many types of risers, portable stages, sousaphone .“ ~~ heala b os 
: iain . nae ntries shoulk e€ accompanie y 
chairs, variety shows, and other items. STORE | brief information om the personnel who 
a? COMPACTLY! prepared the advertising copy and art 

Wenger . . . top name in risers! Exclusive "Down the Middle” fold work, on the agency, objectives of the 
cuts storage space in half. Wenger advertisement or series of advertise- 

sleers feld late sections ments, media used, and dates of appear- 
Write for FREE Cot ance. Entries should be sent to the 
or me ONLY 2 FEET WIDE Advertising Awards Committee, Ameri- 

can Music Conference, c/o The Philip 


leg and lo ices. 
mce"ier ‘oe | WMQer MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO, iz": i8°¥. own cmt 


promptly. RISERS -— PORTABLE STAGES — SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS Entries will be judged on the basis of 


13 Wenger Bidg. Owatonna, Minnesota their excellence as advertisements; the 
effectiveness of their use of music as a 


—_—— — | theme; and their contribution to ad- 
vancement of public interest in musical 


activity. 
More than 400 eligible advertisements 
were entered in last year’s contest. The 
1956 winner was the Equitable Life In- 


surance Society of the United States. 
The winning advertisement was repro- 


Instrumental Program —-- 8.4 the June-July issue of this 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT STUDY ABROAD: Young American 
musicians wil! have a chance to study 
An Earthly Tree, a Heavenly Fruit—William ents ote 0 3 < | abroad under the Fulbright and Buenos 
Byrd . rts 1.50 p Aires Convention scholarship programs 
Christmas Overtu:re— Palmer png eter h 35 +2 : for 1958-59 it was announced by Ken- 
2 Est Immanuel—Bush score 2.00, parts each .09 '/ neth Holland, President of the Institute 
ae = ° of .aternational Education. Competition 
Night—Bergsma for these awards has opened and candi- 
dates may apply between now and next 
November 1. 

NEW MUSIC Opportunities for advanced work in 
score 2.00, parts each .35 music are available in a number of 
. on rts each .36 countries participating in these pro- 
1.09, pe grams. Austria, Finland, France, Ger- 
: , , ‘olk Songs—Vaughan Ps many, Italy and the United Kingdom 
ORCH Se . aan — ) score 1.50, with parts 4.25 have facilities for the study of musical 
wi whe a neal al composition. France, Germany, Italy 
Fantasia for Brass Choir and tymp score 2.50, with parts 5.50 and the Netherlands are also popular 
Ward ‘ for the study of conducting. Instru- 
RAND March with trumpets—Bergsma : mental music may be studied in Austria, 
Tubilation, an Overture—R. Ward Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Ger- 
: 5 * in preparation many, the Netherlands, Norway and the 
United Kingdom. Students interested in 
musicology will :~ opportunities in 
- Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, In- 
POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 7 dia, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
score 1.50, parts each .26 the United Kingdom. Voice students will 
. 25 be particularly interested in Austria, 
score 1.50, parts each . Germany, and Italy. The United King- 
ach .50 dom is recommended for both choral 
and religious music and Norway has fa- 
cilities for the study of folk music. In 
Latin America, both Brazil and Chile 

offer opportunities for musicians. 
Fulbright awards for pre-doctoral 
study and research in Europe, Asia and 
Latin America cover transportation, tui- 
tion, books and maintenance for one aca- 
demic year. The Buenos Aires Conven- 
tion awards provide’ transportation 
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STRINGS 


ORCH Carol on Twelfth 


The Spanish Lady—Elear 


STRINGS 
Suite for Strings—Wardale 


score 


BRASS 


Kathleen Album (Six very easy pieces) 
Edric Album (Purcell, Bach, Gluck) 


. — 7" ain 
Charterhouse Suite—V aughan Wiiliams Score 3.00, pars 
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MUSIO FOR LIVING 


MURSELL—TIPTON—LANDECK 
NORDHOLM—FREEBURG—WATSON 


AUTHENTIC SONG MATERIAL provides musical experi- 
ences that lead to lasting, independent power to 
appreciate and explore the world of music. 


A NEW KIND OF TEACHER’S BOOK provides a rich and 
resourceful program—adaptable to the musical back- 
ground and abilities of all pupils. 

TEN RECORDS FOR EACH GRADE afford enriched ex- 
periences with singing, listening, rhythm, appreci- 


ation. 
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THE PROGRAM 


GRADES 1 THROUGH 6 
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e I Like the City—I Like the Country 
e Music in Our Town 
e Music Now and Long Ago 
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e Music Near and Far 
e Music in Our Country 
e Music Around the World 
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CHORAL MUSICIANSHIP SERIES 


HARRY C. WILSON 





Promotes understanding and interpretation of music through 
a wealth of interesting choral numbers. 

Book One for soprano and alto 

Book Two for soprano and alto 

Book Three for boys’ voices 


Book Four for soprano, alto, baritone 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
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WOODWINDS DESIGNED 


FOR ENJOYMENT! ve anmenre 


ALTO 
CLARINETS 


BASS 
CLARINETS 


OBOES 


ENGLISH 
HORNS 


FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


You will get more sheer enjoyment 
from your new Malerne than you ever 
dreamed of. Here are instruments that 
bring out the best in you—here are 
instruments easy to play because of their 
responsiveness, flexibility, and perfect 
intonation—here are instruments that 
you will be proud to own. Try a Malerne, 
today. We are certain that you will 
agree, there can be no other for you 
but Malerne, the greatest i 
woodwind buy in the world today. 


Free colorfully 
illustrated booklet 
upon request. 


CARL FISCHER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST 16th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 


Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B. and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance courses leading te B.F.A. 
degree. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for Women, Catalog on request. 
Summer Term : 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


Fall Term 
June-Aug. Sept. 16 











LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brower Teachers Agency—Music Department 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 
servatories. 
C. A. Letton, Manager 
8. Lutton, Asst. Mer. 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


HArrisoa 7-1279 
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Acme Boot Company, Inc : 
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Associated Music Publishers, Inc 


Big 3 Music Corporation, The. .53, 73, 87 

Biondo, Charles A... .. 

Birchard & Co., C. C. (Summy-Birchard 
Publishing Company). ........ Cover 4 
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Boston Conservatory of Music 

Boston Music Co...... 

Boston University College of Music 

Brewer-Titchener Corporation, The 
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Buescher Band Instrument Company... . 
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Eastman School of Music... 

Educational Music Bureau, Inc... 

Educational Research 

Elkan-Vogel Co., 

Everett Piano Company 

Fischer, Inc., Carl. 

Fischer Musical Instrument Co., 


Fischer & Bro., J 

Follett Publishing Company... . 
Frank Music Corp... 

Franz Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Galaxy Music Corporation... . 
Ginn and Company......... 
Hall & McCrzary Company... 
Handy Folio Music Co. 
Har-Tee Inc. . 

Hartt College of Music 
Haynes Co., Wm. S.... 
Holton & Co., Frank 

Keaton Music Typewriter Co 
Kendor Music Inc 

Keyboard Jr. 

Kjos Music Co., Neil A 
Kohler & Campbeii, Inc.... 
Lake Specialty Company 
Lutton Music Personnel Service... . 


Manhattan School of [TMusic.... 

Marks Music Corporation, Edward B. 31, 79 
Martin Freres Woodwinds. 
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Melody Flute Co... 
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Moore Co., E. R........ , 

Morris & Company, Inc., Edwin H. 

Music Education Record Corporation 

Music Journal 

Music Publishers Holding 
Corporation awdbare 

Music Teachers National Association. 

Music Teachers Placement Service. 

National Autoharp Sales Co 

NEA Centennial Song Book 

New England Conservatory of Music 

Peabody Conservatory College of Music. 

Peery Products Co 

Peterson Co., Thomas A.. 

Playground Music ........ 

Radio Corporation of America 

Rayner, Dalheim & Co 

Recording Services 

Rico Products 

Ronald Press Company, The... 

Schirmer, Inc., G 

Schmitt Publications, Inc 

Schreiber Bassoons & Clarinets 

Selmer, Inc., H. & A. 11, 63, 82, 84 

Shawnee Press, Inc. 

Sheldon Equipment Co., 

Silver Burdett Company 

Song Fiute . aan 

Sound Book Press. . , 

Spratt Music Co., Jack. . 

Story & Clark Piano Company 

Strayline Products Co. 
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Ward Company, C. E., The. 
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Willis Music Co., The. 
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MARYLAND U, LIBRARY. Files of the 
Music Educators Journal, Yearbooks and 
other MENC publications will be part of 
the music collection in the University 
of Maryland Library now nearing com- 
pletion and to be occupied by January 
1, 1958. The new library will house more 
than 1,000,000 books. The fine arts di- 
vision will include music publications of 
all kinds, and will provide audio-visual 
facilities for previewing films and film- 
strips and for listening to recordings. 
Seminar rooms will be equipped with 
pianos and phonographs. Picture: Un- 
packing the shipment of MENC publica- 
tions. Left to right, Isabella Hayes, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, librarian; Homer 
Ulrich, professor of music and head of 
Music Department; Rose Marie Grentzer, 
professor of music and graduate advisor. 
The latter holds a copy of No. 1, Volume 
10, of the MENC official periodical pub- 
lished in 1923, when George Oscar Bowen 
was editor, and the name of the magazine 
was “Music Supervisors Journal.” 
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Keether Me-Sing" 


Song-texts 





a new creative approach— 
instrumental expansion of the vocal score 


The vocal program is augmented and enriched by instrumental 
experience, providing an effective way for the child to develop a 
well rounded appreciation of music. Parts for both classroom and 
orchestral instruments are scored—simple at first, and then more 
complex. The opportunity provided for playing these instruments 
together with the singing of the class offers a tremendous motivat- 
ing impetus to learn to read and understand music. Hundreds of 
the songs have been recorded; two albums supplement each book. 


Books In The Series 


Lower elementary level (Kindergarten, Grades 1, 2) 
MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK ® MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN 


Middle elementary level (Grades 3, 4) 
MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR ® MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY 


Upper elementary level (Grades 5, 6) 
VOICES OF AMERICA *® VOICES OF THE WORLD 


Now in preparation, at junior-high level (Grades 7, 8) 
MUSIC SOUNDS AFAR ® PROUDLY WE SING 


Write Music Department for full information 


Follett Publisbing Company 


1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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44 ww OUR SINGING WORLD 


.. . bright, rollicking songs of Autumn; tunes about harvest-time, falling 
leaves and pumpkins all are part of the rich and varied song content in Our 
Singing World by PITTS, GLENN, WATTERS and WERSEN. There are 


songs for Fall holidays, too—Halloween, Thanksgiving—don’t miss the fun of 
Fall—investigate Our Singing World. 


AUTUMN SONGS CHILDREN LOVE! 

The Kindergarten Book: The Wind Is Singing; 
The Leaves; Down, Down; Valse Ser- 
enade, etc. 


The First Grade Book: Little Red Leaves; 
Who Can Climb the Apple Tree?; Can- 
zonetta; It’s Fun to Pick Potatoes; Jack 
Frost, etc. 


Gr. 2—Singing On Our Way: Autumn; Shake 
the Apple Tree; Round the Pear Tree; 
Autumn Leaves; Lavender’s Blue, etc. 


Gr. 3—Singing and Rhyming: September ; The 
Golden-Rod Is Yellow; Off to the Woods; 
Bonfire; Autumn Leaves Falling, etc. 

Gr. 4—Singing Every Day: Thirty Days Has 


September; Red Leaves, Gold Leaves; The 
Harvest Home; Fun in the Leaves, etc. 
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Gr. 5—Singing Together: When the Chestnut 
Leaves Were Falling; Autumn Is a Paint- 
er; Indian Summer; Harvest Fun, etc. 


Gr. 6—Singing in Harmony: Autumn Dreams; 
Shuckin’ of the Corn; Picking Apples; 
The Gleaners; The Autumn Fleet; Hay- 
vest Dance. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY SONGS FOR 
HALLOWEEN AND THANKSGIVING! 
Halloween—Halloween Is Coming; Boo! 
I’m a Jack-o-lantern; See My Big Eyes; 
Nocturne; What A Surprise; Halloween 
Witches; There Was a Little Goblin; The 
Wind Is Howling; Five Little Pumpkins; 
The Pumpkin Man, etc. 


Thanksgiving—Thanksgiving Is Coming; A 
Big Fat Turkey; Gobble, Gobble; Prayer; 
Heavenly Father; Over the River and 
Through the Wood; Mister Turkey ; Praise 
God, from Whom All Blessings Flow; 
Thanksgiving; Prayer; Come, Ye Thank- 
ful People, Come; Thanksgiving Song; 
Now Thank We All! Our God, etc. 


Home Office: Bostor 
Chicago 6 
Palo Alto 


Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


Columbus 16 Toronto 7 
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THE Ants 
IN AN AGE UF SUIENCE 


Address Uelivered at the Second General Assembly of the 
National Education Association of the United States 
Centennial Convention, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1957 


HOWARD HANSON 


the National Education Association but I am old 

enough to have observed its magnificent contributions 
to education in this twentieth century. I have also, for 
many years, been a member of one of your constituent 
organizations, the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, and I would feel remiss if my duty if I did not 
take this opportunity to testify to the MENC’s tremen- 
dous contribution to music education in the United States 


AM NOT OLD ENOUGH to remember the founding of 
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57 
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t 
teenth Street, Washington 6, D 


in the past fiity years. Nor am I disloyal to my own 
profession as a university administrator when I say 
that the public schools of our country have shown more 
leadership, more imagination, and more daring in the use 
of the arts in education than most of our institutions of 
higher learning. Indeed, in the field of music, the Music 
Educators National Conference has developed a pattern 
of democratic education which is, I believe, supreme in 
the entire world, and is setting an exampie which will 





have momentous effects far beyond the borders of our 
own country. 

In speaking to this distinguished audience of educators 
I recall with some little uneasiness a remark that I made 
in talking to the members of the American Acoustical 
Society a month At that time I introduced what 
[ fondly hoped was a note of sly humor into the intro- 
that from my long 
had learned that lack 
ot knowledge was no handicap in public speaking! 
might not be funny because I was 
realm of science in which | 
knowledge. Tonight, however, 
For here I cannot claim 
claim no 


ago 


duction of my paper by saying 


experience as an administrator | 


Chis might or 
speaking to experts in a 
claimed no prodigious 
that remark returns to haunt me 
immunity. It 


prodigious knowledge ; and yet I have devoted forty years 


such comfortable is true that I 
of my life to the consideration of the problems of edu- 
cation and to immersion in one of the arts. The realization 
of how little | have learned in those four decades comes 
as something of a shock. An even greater shock comes 
from the inescapable conclusion that I could have spoken 
greater much greater as- 
forty years ago than I can today 

Oh, tor the confident wisdom of youth, for the subject 
of my paper, “The Arts in an Age of Science,” has all 
of the modesty of the valedictorian of a high school 
graduating class, who, impressed by the epic nature of 
subject “The Universe and its 


with much conviction—with 


surance 


the event, chose as het 
Meaning.” 

[he Arts in an Age of Science! I could as easily say 
“The Humanities in an Age of Science” for that which 
affects the creative arts must of necessity affect the 
humanities as a whole. Or I might say “Man in an Age 
for the arts and the humanities represent 
man as a living, breathing, emotional, sentient human 
being, and those developments which affect the human 
ities must impinge upon his spirit, his soul—must affect 


lives most deeply 


of S« lence,” 


him where he 


Tu \T this is the age of science there can be no doubt 
Research has proceeded at such a giddy speed that the 
textbook of today is obsolete tomorrow, and the physical 
theories which we painfully studied in our college days 
are now referred to somewhat patronizingly by the high 
energy physicists of today as “classical” physics. 

Che man of art can do no more than gasp with wonder 
at the accomplishments of his scientific 
The artist and the 
all too clearly that an additional and staggering 


he modern scientist has knowledge and tecl 


and admiratior 
brother humanitarian also realizes 
he has 
handicap 
nical facilities at his disposal not even dreamed of by 
Archimedes, Copernicus or Newton. In at least one sense 
the bright college graduate of today in science is already 
a “better” physicist than the great ones of the past. For 
the sciences are cumulative, each decade adding its 
contribution, large or small, to the accumulated know! 
edge of the past, and being itself the possessor of the 
whole 

In the arts this is not so. Who would dare claim that 
the greatest architect of today is necessarily more capable 
than the builder of the Cathedrals of Chartres, Milan or 
San Pietro in Vaticano? Who would dare speak of the 
“progress” of music from Palestrina or Bach to the 
or indeed to the advance of the arts of 


music of today 


painting, sculpture or literature ? 
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No, the arts are non-cumulative. They represent rather 
the changiug mores of their times. They change, they vary 
from century to century, each period striving painfully 
to express itself through its creative artists, each striving 
to reflect the Zeitgeist, the time-spirit, of its own age 
but with no assurance of “progress” in the scientific 
sense. 

Indeed Art may be more than content if t can show 
no regression from some of the golden ages of the past. 

And yet, with all of these handicaps, the worker in 
the humanities has no real cause for discouragement, for 
in this age of science we are making one important dis- 
covery—the discovery of what science cannot do. Science 
can kill or cure, heal or maim, but it cannot, of itself, 
minister to man’s spiritual needs. It cannot supply him 
with the sustenance his soul demands. Science can get 
him from New York to London faster than he has ever 
traveled before but it cannot, of itself, give meaning to 
the trip. Perhaps he should go slower—or perhaps stay 
at home. Our mental hospitals are being too rapidly filled 
with people who have gone too fast—an:!, perhaps, with 
no purpose; with men and women who have burned out 
their bearings racing the motor. For we have ample 
evidence that man can be as unfulfilled, as frustrated, in 
the age of the jet-plane as in the age of the horse and 
buggy. Perhaps he is even more frustrated, for the age 
of speed brings with it a certain uniformity of experience 
which forces him to spiritual conformity. He not only 
moves too fast; he moves in too many directions, and he 
moves too far from the natural world of which primitive 
man must have felt himself an integral part. He has no 
time to see the beauty of the forest, the majesty of the 
sea, the eternal mystery of the stars extending out into 
an infinity of space. He has to get to New York—or 
Washington. Why? He is on a committee! 


Anot HER thing that we are learning is that the time- 
saving devices of science at its utilitarian best are the 
grandest of hoaxes—or rather the saddest of hoaxes— 
if we do not learn how profitably to use the time we have 
saved. Have any of you saved any time recently? Do 
not despair. There is always television! 

I recall my days in the high school of Wahoo, Ne- 


building was old and probably not very 
as I recall it— 


braska. The 
efficient. The course of study included 
four years of English, four years of Latin, two years of 
mathematics, two years of laboratory sciences, three or 
four years of history and some French and German. On 
the side some of us studied the piano, the cello, the 
trombone, played in the band and the orchestra, par- 
ticipated in basketball, debating, and had a real good 
time to boot! 

Time! We didn’t have to “save” it. We had plenty! 
We had not yet acquired the benefits of those time-saving 
devices, the automobile, the radio, and—oh tele- 


‘ 


yes 
vision. 

But now I am sounding like an old fuddy-duddy. Am 
I suggesting that we turn back the clock, give Manhattan 
back to the Indians, the wireless back to Mr. Marconi, 
and colored television back to General Sarnoff? Almost, 
but not quite; although I must admit that my wife and 
I have an island two miles off the coast of Maine which 
has no running water, no electric lights, and no “time- 
saving” devices, where we do not have to save time 
because there is plenty of it. 
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[ am, rather, suggesting that we cannot expect too 
much from science. The miracles which come out of the 
laboratory possess neither mind nor soul. They are ours 
to use as we will but their possession does not convey any 
guarantee that we have the wisdom to use them properly. 
This is strictly up to us. We can create a bright new 
world or blow ourselves out of it. 

Let me use one very obvious illustration in a field 
with which I am very familiar—the impact of the science 
of electronics on the art of music. Here science has 
furnished us with constantly improving resources for the 
recording of music. Perhaps the inventions of tomorrow 
will make today’s equipment obsolete. I can testify, how- 
ever, that the fidelity of today’s best recording technics 
is breath-taking. Not long ago I sat in a New York 
studio and heard the stereophonic reproduction of a work 
which I had recorded only a few weeks before, coming 
to me with a clarity not only of quality and dynamics 
but of space direction, which made me imagine for the 
moment that the orchestra had suddenly been transported 
from Rochester to New York. To any of us who are 
old enough to remember the old Edison cylindrical record 
with the hand-wound spring turntable and the horn 
speaker, this type of reproduction of complex musical 
sound is in truth a modern miracle. How can we use it? 
I repeat, it is strictly up to us. 


Ir micut BE informative and even amusing to try to 
prognosticate what might happen to this particular art 
in an age of science, projecting the possibilities perhaps 
to absurd and unlikely lengths on both sides of the artistic 
ledger. On the credit side of our ledger we might proph- 
esy a completely musically literate nation, the develop- 


ment of a recorded library of all the world’s greatest 
music (which indeed we have already almost achieved). 
This great music would, in this Utopia, be played in every 
home, classroom, over every radio station. Public taste 
would improve so that rock-and-roll would disappear 
and every child would become a potential musicologist. 

Interest in the art would so increase that thousands 
of symphony orchestras, choruses, opera companies, 
would spring up over the country. Our churches would 
reverberate with the noblest and most inspiring music of 
all time. Every home would have its own string quartet 
with mama playing first violin, papa second violin, as 
usual, and little Mary and Bill playing viola and cello. 
The need for new music would become so urgent that 
tens of thousands of Bachs, Mozarts and Beethovens 
would blossom from the rock-bound coast of Maine to 
the fronded palms of southern California. 

Having pondered the majesty, or horror, of this 
thought let us look through the left—or pessimistic 
of prophecy. We see with this eye a world of music com- 
pletely mechanized. There are no longer living composers 
as all composition is now produced by the M.I.T. elec- 
tronic computer which can turn out in one day as many 
symphonies as Haydn wrote in a lifetime—and much 
more accurately! All professional symphony orchestras 
have disappeared, save two—electronic orchestra number 
one and alternate electronic orchestra, number two, which 
together record all of music which needs recording. Those 
will be replaced by the musical synthesizer which will 
simultaneously compose and record its own music. 


eye 


As a matter of fact there is no longer—in this fiction 
ary dolorous age—very much need for symphonies, since 
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the taste of the public has been so debased by mass 
communication to a uniform conformity that the only 
music listened to is a new form of art known as duck 
and dive popularized by a gifted young artist by the name 
of Melvin Pelvin. Papa no longer plays even second 
violin in the quartet for mama is now a member of fifty- 
two national committees for cultural uplift, and Mary 
and Bill will listen only to Melvin. There is still some 
original poetry and music written, but it is used exclu- 
sively to advertise cigarettes, soap and sugar substitutes. 

These two contrasting communities of a mythical 
future which I have portrayed with the tongue only 
partially in the cheek are, in spite of the implications 
of two completely paradoxical situations, not wholly 
fantastic. There is already concrete evidence of simui- 
taneous developments in the two opposite directions. 
There is, for example, a tremendous development of 
amateur symphony orchestras coinciding with a steadily 
increasing economic problem facing our professional 
symphony orchestras, so that the proud philharmonic of 
the nation’s metropolis is forced to beg for support over 
a national radio network. We send abroad annually 
dozens of young gifted and well-trained American singers 
so that they may secure operatic experience in the hun- 
dreds of opera houses in economically poverty-stricken 
Europe, because our own country cannot afford to de 
velop its own opera houses. 


We rinp a gratifying response to serious music, a 
growing musical literacy among our high school and 
college students and in the general public, developed 
through electronic recordings, which extends even to 
serious contemporary music. At the same time we see a 
great recording company whose name was once a syn- 
onym for great music using a disproportionate amount 
of its energy in the recording of millions of records of 
music which has anatomical rather than aesthetic im- 
plications. 

This strange dichotomy—these two worlds within one 
—which is so characteristic of music in an age of science 
is, I am sure, paralleled by similar developments in the 
field of fine arts, literature and the humanities in general. 
Science can give us fabulous apparatus but cannot teach 
us how to use it. 

And then there is television and the current struggle 
between educational idealism on the one side and the 
most extreme commercial exploitation on the other 
the contrast between Omnibus at its best, and the “give- 
aways” at their worst. And in the middle lies television's 
greatest contribution, the Westerns, with their magnifi- 
cent psychiatric therapy. Justice always triumphs. The 
good man always wins. The bad men always lose. At 
the psychological moment Hop-along Cassidy, Wyatt 
Earp, Marshall Dillon or Kit Carson always sock the 
villain—usually a banker—with a powerful one-two- 
three which puts him permanently out of commission as 
a potential evil-doer. In these dramas we feel secure in 
an insecure world; we work out our own frustrations 
on the bad man’s jaw, and the final line, “That, my child, 
was the Lone Ranger,” comes almost as a benediction. 

I mean this, for I am an avid Western fan, but I be- 
lieve that television is capable of doing even more for us. 
As teachers we have visions of television as the most 
powerful.medium in national education—a vision which, 
to speak euphemistically, we have not yet entirely real- 
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ized. We as educators have not been able to do much 
about it and educational television is still a babe-in-arms 
in a world of giants. 


For the final movement of my symphony may I speak 
of the use of the arts in our own field of education. I 
have indicated my own belief that we expect too much 
of science. Perhaps we also expect too much of education. 
We have certainly tried to make formal education the 
universal solvent. We have attempted to resolve each new 
problem by the addition of a mew course to the grcaning 
curriculum of the high school or the college. We have 
experimented with “cores” of education designed to fit 
man or woman for life in a modern society. 

Is the world beset by international problems? Add a 
six-hour course labeled UNESCO and World Relations. 
Are there traffic problems? Add a course in the History 
and Principles of Automotive Transportation. Does little 
Johnny throw spit-balls in class? Add a six-hour course 
at the graduate level in the Psychology of the Adolescent 
Spit-Ball Thrower, 201-202. 

Obviously this is nonsense. We cannot escape the atom 
bomb by the addition of a six-hour course in nuclear 
physics. Perhaps—except in technical education—‘spe- 
cifics” play the least important part in ger.eral education. 
We may, if we agree with the thesis, which William 
James seems to consider axiomatic, that “the best use 
of our colleges is to give young men a wider openness of 
mind and a more flexible way of thinking,” and still 
wish to add the condition that it also give to young men 
and women a sense of purpose, a basic interest in some- 
thing, and a faith in the importance of human life. 
Around this basic interest, this sense of the importance 


of something, we may, I believe, build a kind of centri- 
petal philosophy of education which has meaning and 


significance. 

To this end the arts may contribute not only toward 
that wider “openness of mind” to which William James 
refers but, especially, toward greater sensitivity of the 
human spirit, through the greater perceptivity of the 
eyes and ears as well as of the mind. 

If the arts are to contribute to the education and the 
enrichment of man in the age of science, we must, I 
believe, bear certain things in mind: 

First, it is logical that, since I do not believe there 
is any “core of education” suitable for all students, I 
also do not believe that anything is to be gained by force- 
feeding the arts into the reluctant student. All that we 
can hope to do is to try to open the ears and the eyes of 
our young people ; to show them the riches of the worlds 
of sound and sight in the hope that they may find in 
these new worlds some of the enchantment which they 
hold for some of us. 

I doubt very much, however, that any of the arts will 
surrender their charms on casual acquaintance. Un- 
fortunately, great music, like great literature, does not 
“come easy.” The description of music, for example, as 
the “universal language,” speaking across language bar- 
riers and understood by everyone, is the purest buncombe. 
It is a language of the greatest complexity and to enter 
into its mysteries one should hear it, feel it, perform it, 
express oneself through it—in other words become 
immersed in it. 

Unfortunately such “immersion” is hindered, not only 
by the pressure of time, but by the philosophy which 
probably springs from New England Puritanism, and 
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still affects some of our older and more conservative 
eastern universities, that there is something slightly 
subversive and a little dangerous about the arts. It is 
probably a relic of the old fable that there is a devil in 
the violin. At any rate in our more conservative colleges 
the arts are still used with the greatest circumspection. 
They are discussed in terms of history and aesthetics but 
seldom understood in their completeness. Through this 
philosophy much of their value is lost. For the arts are 
human, personal and warm. They do not yield their best 
when handled with gloved hands and forceps, and viewed 
under a microscope. Fortunately for everyone the modern 
university appears to be recognizing this fundamental 
truth and is becoming gradually a center for the under- 
standing of the arts through active participation. Your 
high school chorus, orchestra or band may be an un- 
mitigated nuisance in terms of schedule and budget— 
but it is also, when properly used, one of the greatest 
instruments in your curriculum, for it not only sensitizes 
the mind to an appreciation of beauty but it is a living, 
>reathing course in sociology, an unparalleled exercise 
in the highest form of team-work and an emotional 
therapy of greatest potency. 

Finally, there is the problem of the teacher of the arts. 
I shall not engage in the curreni dispute over subject 
matter versus educational teclinique. They are both im- 
portant. I am still apologizing for a story which I told 
to the MENC meeting here in Philadelphia in 1952 
about a mythical university which I visited. In this 
fictitious university, which trained plumbers, there were 
courses in the History and Principles of Plumbing, the 
Psychology of Plumbing, the Philosophy of Plumbing, 
Plumbing for the Adolescent, the Methodology of 
Plumbing, the Sociology of Plumbing, ana finally Plumb- 
ing and the World Community. But there were no courses 
in Plumbing. I doubt if this approach will ever do much 
for effective plumbing or effective art. For the arts, like 
any other subject which challenges men’s minds, are 
demanding taskmasters and require teachers immersed 
in the essence of their subject and completely and en- 
thusiastically convinced, through their own experience, 
of the contribution which the arts can make to the lives 
of the students who are touched by them. 


I wave TRIED to paint some kind of picture—in- 
adequate I am sure—of the problems of the arts in gen- 
eral,.and of music in particular, in an age of science. If 
in painting parts of my picture in dark colors I have 
given you the idea that the arts are less important in the 
modern world of science, I have unintentionally misled 
you. Quite the contrary. For man needs the inspiration 
of the arts in this mechanistic age, perhaps more than 
ever before in history. Even more than the arts, he needs 
religion. He needs faith, faith in God, faith in man, faith 
in himself as a spiritual being, faith in the importance 
of beauty as well as of truth. 

I believe that through the arts man can be helped not 
only to a realization of the beauty which surrounds him, 
but that through this sensitization he may be helped to 
find his own soul. And perhaps in this age, threatened by 
the impact of a materialistic science, we as educators 
should ap,roach our high calling with a new dedication, 
a new sense of urgency and a new reverence, remember- 
ing the burning words of the Nazarene, “For what is 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his soul ?” 
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Musicology 
For the Music Educator 


Pauline Alderman 


OT LONG AGO I had occasion to read aloud to a 

doctoral seminar a statement from the Journal 

of the American Musicological Society concern- 
ing the nature of musicology. When I had finished, a 
young music education major in the group exclaimed, 
“Seems to me, most of this would apply equally well to 
music education.” 

His spontaneous reaction re-affirmed a conviction on 
which I had been acting for a long time; namely, that the 
two disciplines, so often accounted strange bedfellows, 
are really kissing cousins. 

I am hardly alone in this belief. In an impressive num- 
ber of college music education departments the study of 
music literature with its historical backgrounds has been 
assuming a more important place. This fact has mani- 
fested itself in the inclusion of more music literature 
courses in the curriculum, in a very serious re-evaluation 
of how they are to be taught, and in a tendency on the 
part of graduate students in music education to make 
use of historical research in the study of performance 
materials. 

Among the several circumstances which have brought 
about this change, the most significant one educationally 
is the present unparalleled availability of useful musical 
materials. In the past twenty years the invention of 
various audio-visual aids has stepped up musico-historical 
scholarship to an incredible output. The photostat, the 
film-strip, the microcard and the tape-recorder have been 
employed so tellingly by musicologists in presenting his- 
torical or exotic music that whole areas of it have be- 
come available for the first time to students, teachers and 
educational editors. Expertly edited first editions, fac- 
similes and series of recordings are appearing daily at 
prices which most college libraries can afford to pay. 
Source books are multiplying. One new textbook series 
is being published with albums of recorded examples 
accompanied by a handbook containing the printed music. 

To use these new riches to the best advantage, many 
of us in charge of college music literature courses have 
been re-evaluating the curriculum in terms of what should 
be offered for music education and performance majors. 

At this point, I must reassure the doubtful that I am 
making no plea for inserting scholarly disciplines for 
their own sake into the music education curriculum. My 
aim is the exact opposite. I hope, rather, to consider how 
new possibilities in music history teaching can result in 
an increased enrichment of that music-centered curricu- 
lum which is the dream of every good music educator. 


Note about the author: Pauline Alderman, chairman of the department 
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Moreover, throughout the following paragraphs, I should 
like the reader to keep in mind two important assump- 
tions. First, I assume that the student is already respon- 
sive to music and that he will be growing in musical sensi- 
tivity throughout his entire experience. Second, the 
course material will be presented by teachers who are 
music lovers, good musicians and fine human beings. 

Of the various specific outcgmes to which we aspire 
in training music education majors, perhaps the most 
important is that the student become sensitive to many 
musical styles which he should also begin to understand. 
Recognition is, of course, a part of this, as is also the de- 
velopment of a study method. If, at the end of his un- 
dergraduate studies, our student can perceive the dif- 
ferences between Monteverdi and Palestrina, let us say, 
as easily as he differentiates between Kenton and Bru- 
beck, his training will not have been wasted. If, further, 
he has learned to consider and discuss the value of these 
other composers for their own day or for posterity, 
then also his time has been well spent. 

With the prevailing scheduling of general studies and 
music theory courses in the lower division of many col- 
leges, it is often advisable to move required courses in 
music literature into the upper division. On our own 
campus we have found this scheduling most satisfactory. 
Students come into our field of study after having taken 
a course in general civilization in which developments in 
all the arts have been given their place. They have often 
completed their required theory. They have had con- 
siderable guidance in performance and listening. 

For the usual two-semester, six-unit historical survey 
course, we have substituted three semesters at two units 
each. The first of these concerns itself with the musical 
style changes before the nineteenth century. Class dem- 
onstrations and assignments are two thirds occupied with 
hearing, analyzing and discussing music. For the rest, a 
syllabus offers guided study with definitions and chrono- 
logical outlines. Our second semester is a history of 
symphonic music from its beginnings to the present. Our 
third is a history of vocal literature presented in a series 
of units: opera and oratorio, art-song, liturgical music, 
and music for the vocal ensemble. 

To these required courses, a student with time for 
electives may add other literature courses required in 
specific major programs—song literature, keyboard 
literature, etc. 

While the student comes in contact with new literature, 
fresh forms and styles each semester, he also repeats a 
certain amount of chronology. He sees certain common 
characteristics of harmony, melody performance practice, 
etc. reappearing in each period. With each repetition, he 
grows in the ability to discover interrelationships among 
these factors, thereby gaining strength in his own 
methods of study. 
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Based on such an undergraduate background, historical 
courses at a graduate level can become meaningful, 
systematic surveys of music, philosophies and relation- 
ships. In some schools of music, a basic, two-semester 
musicology survey is required of all graduate students. 
In others, a series of period courses are required. To the 
latter choice, our university added other re- 
quirements which we have found valuable. One is an in- 
troduction to music bibliography and research methods. 
The other is a Collegium Musicum in which class mem- 


has two 


bers perform or prepare for performance all sorts of rare 
music. Experience in these courses has led our students 
into the conviction that each age has produced great 
music and into a <lesire to explore further the vistas 
which their study has opened 

I attended recently a college festival of Shakespearean 
plays at which Coriolanus was performed. A young 
lawyer in the audience observed, “All I can say is that 
Shakespeare must have read all the campaign speeches 
of our last presidential election.” 

[hese performances with their wonderful immediate 
appeal are produced by young directors and students who 


have steeped themselves not only in the plays but also 


in Shakespearean lore. Yearly they bring Shakespeare to 
life for capacity audiences. 

What is true of Shakespeare is equally true of many a 
composer of past centuries—Machaut, Dufay, DePres— 
and many another have quite as immediate an appeal 
as does the great dramatist. Their music need not be 
deleted or modernized. It must simply be felt, understood 
and projected by the performers. 

Much good music in the realm of public domain is 
still unedited for performance. This is a point at which 
doctoral or even masters’ research could come into the 
picture. In preparing such music for use there is a 
place for guided research. Who can fill it better than the 
young teachers who are interested in using it? 

All directors of graduate study have experienced a 
vicarious thrill when some student runs into fresh music 
in his own field. I think, as I write, of the joy on the face 
of a string teacher doing doctoral study when he showed 
me a microfilm of an eighteenth century symphony which 
he had just received from a European library. “I didn’t 
think it could happen,” he said. 

Is this musicology or music education? Who cares? 
After all, it is music-centered. 


The New Official Adjudication Forms 


ry‘ue Executive Council of the National Interscholastic Music 
| Activities Commission (NIMAC) met recently at the MEN( 
Headquarters in the NEA Building in Washington, D. C. One of 
the major purposes was to complete the revision of the official 
adjudicative forms for band, orchestra, chorus, instrumental and 
vocal solos and ensembles. This project has been under way for 
several years; however, considerable background concerning the 
needs and reasons for revisions of the well-known, universally 
standard adjudication forms had to be accumulated from directors 
throughout the country before the final revisions could be con 
summated. After three days of almost continueus sessions, with 
the aid of invited consultants, the meeting produced a complete 
revision of all of the fourteen adjudication sheets except for that 
of student conductors 

Plans have been announced by NIMA( 
Christopher for adjudication clinics at state MEA meetings 
throughout the country in the coming year in preparation for 
the test use of the new forms, which will be available through 
the MENC office in Washington about July 1, 1958 

The National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission is 
an auxiliary of MENC. All school band, orchestra and choral 
directors who are membeis of MENC at the state level are associ- 
ated with NIMAC through their respective federated state asso 
ciations. The National Board of Control of NIMAC consists of 
the national officers, the six Division chairmen and three repre- 
sentatives from each MENC Division. The Division Boards con 
sist of four delegates from each state (band, orchestra and vocal 
representatives, and the state MEA president). The Executive 
National Board of Control consists of the NIMA( 
first and second vice-presidents, the six 
president and the executive 


President George A. 


Council of the 
national president, the 
Division Board chairmen, the MEN( 
secretary of MEN( 
IIMAC is vitally 
orchestra and chorus directors 


interested in the problems of the school 
Preparation and publication 
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of the biennial band, orchestra and vocal music lists and the bien- 
nial solo-ensemble lists have for years been important services 
made available by this major auxiliary of MENC. Currently, 
two of a series of pamphlets pertaining to competition-festivals 
are in wide use—"Standards of Adjudication” (a manual of sug- 
gestions regarding the adjudication of music competition-festi- 
vals), and “Sight Reading Contests” (organization, management, 
and adjudication of sight reading contests for bands, orchestras 
and choruses). 

Additional publications now in preparation include one dealing 
with twirling contests, being prepared under the direction of 
Al G. Wright, second vice-president, and a guide for setting up 
and operation of band, orchestra, and vocal contests, being pre- 
pared under the direction of the first vice-president, Arthur G. 
Harrell. The NIMAC group also is respensible for cooperation in 
instrumental and vocal activities at the state, division, and national 
le vels 


+ 


IN THE PICTURE: NIMAC officers and consultants comprising 
the Committee on Revision of Adjudication Forms, in session 
in Washington, D.C., August 1957. Clockwise around the table: 
R. Leslie Saunders, former Eastern Division chairman, Lebanon, 
Pa.; Sidney Berg, Norfolk, Va.; Florence Booker, Arlington, 
Va.; Gene Morlan, MENC assistant executive secretary; Arthur 
G. Harrell, first vice-president, Wichita, Kans.; George A. 
Christopher, president, Port Washington, N.Y.; Al G. Wright, 
second vice-president, Lafayette, Ind.; Marguerite Ough, Bay 
Shore, N. Y.; Henry P. Zimmerman, Eastern Division chairman, 
Roselle Park, NJ.; Roger C. Hornig, North Central Division 
chairman, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; Dorothy Baumle, Arlington, 
Va.; Milford Crabb, Southwestern Division chairman, Kansas 
City, Kans. Not in picture: NIMAC Division chairmen Ronald 
W. Cook, Western, Fresno Calif.; Frank Crockett, Southern, 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; Elwyn Schwartz, Northwest, Moscow, Ida. 
Consultant Warren W. Shelley, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Battle of 
and Instrumentation 


T ALL started back in 1923 when 
the National Association of 
Band Instrument Manufactur- 

ers staged a National School Band 
Contest in Chicago with 
twenty-five bands participating. The 
idea was good but the sponsors real- 
ized that band contests 
should be conducted by school or- 
ganizations yvather than by the in- 
dustry. 

So the manufacturers approached 
Mr. C, M. Tremaine, director of the 
National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, with a proposal that 
the Bureau organize school band 
contests on a strictly educational 
basis with the financial support of 
the instrument manufacturers. At 
that time, the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music had been 
established by the music industry 
for the purpose of promoting music 
in general. One major source of 
support accrued from a voluntary 
levy of fifty cents on every piano 
manufactured and sold in the United 
tates. 

Mr. Tremaine agreed to promote 
school band and orchestra contests 
if the manufacturers would finance 
the contests without in any way in- 
terfering with the educational devel- 
opment of the band contest move- 
ment, and if the Music Supervisors 
National Conference’ would ap- 
point a committee of music edu- 
cators to formulate the contest rules, 
select the contest pieces, approve 
judges and otherwise guide the proj- 
ect. All concerned agreed. 

The MENC Committee on In- 
strumental Affairs,” in cooperation 
with the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, prepared 
and published the first official school 


some 


school 


t1Now Music Educators National Conference, 
the name adopted by the organization in 1934. 
Hereafter, to avoid confusion >of nomenclature, 
the organization will be indicated by its present 
name—Music Educators National Conference 
(MENC) 

*Members of the original Committee on In- 
strumental Affairs, named in 1924, were: Jay 
W. Fay, Chairman; Eugene M. Hahnel, Victor 
L. F. Rebmann, Russell V. Morgan, B. F. 
Stuber. 
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Joseph E. Maddy 


band contest bulletin in 1924. This 
bulletin included lists of composi- 
tions recommended for state con- 
tests, together with recommenda- 
tions for conducting and judging 
state band contests; prescribed con- 
ditions under which trophies and 
medals would be furnished by the 
Bureau to winning bands and mem- 
bers of winning bands in state 
contests. 

No mention was made of instru- 
mentation in the 1924 band contest 
bulletin. The recommended rating 
scale was: 


Interpretation .....25 percent 
Tone Quality ........25 percent 
Intonation 25 percent 
Precision 25 percent 


The MENC Instrumental Affairs 
Committee cooperated in five state 
band contests in 1924, and in ten 
state contests and two interstate con- 
tests in 1925. By that time the mem- 
bers of the Committee recognized 
the musical limitations of the mili- 
tary band instrumentation and be- 





THIRTY YEARS AGO a “Sym- 
phonic” instrumentation for concert 
bands was introduced by the MENC 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs 
as the standard for national school 
band contests—and, of course, for the 
state contests which served as pre- 
liminaries for the national finals held 
in those days. There were problems 
and obstacles which caused difficulties 
and opposition, especially on the part 
of suppliers, whose arrangements of 
music and production of instruments 
were adapted to the requirements of 
the militar band instrumentation 
then ogue 

But the sponsors stuck to their 
gu so to speak, and the symphonic 
instrmuentation, first devis for 
school bands in the U.S. in 1927, is 
now the basis of the standard recog- 
nized for large concert bands around 
the world. 

The author recounts in “The Battle 
of Band Instrumentation” some of 
the history of the inception and early 
developments which led to this con- 
summation. Mr. Maddy, president of 
the National Music Camp, former 
president of the Music Educators 
National Conference (1936-1938), 
was chairman of the MENC Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Affairs from 
1926 to 1934 





v 


gan studying the possibility of estab- 
lishing a standard instrumentation 
for concert bands which would 
approximate as nearly as possible, 
with wind and percussion instru- 
ments, the tonal range of the sym- 
phony orchestra. The 1926 edition 
of State and National School Band 
Contests, published in the fall of 
1925, mentions (on page 20) the 
“standard instrumentation to be 
published by the Committee on In- 
strumental Affairs of the MENC.” 

Score sheets for the 1926 contests 
included the following items, to be 
given equal weight by the judges: 
Tonal and Harmonic Balance, In- 
strumentation, Tone Quality, Pre- 
cision, Interpretation. 

There was no agreement among 
the judges of the first MENC Com- 
mittee-sponsored National School 
Band Contest, held at Fostoria, 
Ohio, in 1926, as to what constituted 
effective band instrumentation, al- 
though the judges were instructed to 
consider instrumentation as one of 
the six factors in determining their 
ratings of competing bands. 

Aiter many months of study and 
discussion the members of the Com- 
mittee finally agreed upon the fol- 
lowing instrumentation for a 68- 
piece concert band (quoted from 
page 29 of the 1927 School Band 
Contests booklet ) : 


2 flutes or piccolos (interchangeable) 
E-flat clarinets 
oboes 


English horn 
B-flat clarinets 
alto clarinets 

bass clarinet 

alto saxophones (or | soprano; 1 alto) 
tenor saxophone 
baritone saxophone 
bass saxophone 
bassoons 

B-flat cornets 
B-flat trumpets 
B-flat fluegel horns 
French horns 
trombones 
baritones 

E-flat tubas 
BB-flat tubas 
timpani and drums 


CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-TWO 
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— 15 GREAT POPULAR STANDARDS 


Peanut Vendor . . . Cindy, Oh Cindy... 

teal “<< Yours... Ballin’ the Jack... El Rancho 

ARRANGED BY , ~~ @&rande .. . Glow Worm .. . Say "Si Si" 
Paul Yoder ig Esa ... Song of the Islands . . . Original Dixie- 

s bs at land One-Step . . . Paper Doll . . . Mama 

Conductor's Score $1.50 meee g Inez . . . Mama Don't Want No Peas an’ 
Each Part J Gx Rice .. . A Gay Ranchero . . . The Snake 
Charmer... There'll Be Some Changes Made 








INSTRUMENTATION: C Flute, Dh Piccolo, Oboe, Bassoon, E} Clarinet, Ist Bh Clarinet, 2nd Bi, Clarinet, 
3rd Bh Clarinet, Eh Alto Clarinet, Bh Bass Clarinet, Ist Eh Alto Saxophone, 2nd Eb Alto Saxophone, Bh Tenor 
Saxophone, E} Baritone Saxophone, Ist Bh Cornet, 2nd Bh Cornet, 3rd Bh Cornet, Ist E) Horn, 2nd Eh Horn, 
Ist F Horn, 2nd F Horn, Ist Trombone, 2nd Trombone, 3rd Trombone, Baritone B.C., Baritone T.C., Basses, 
Bell Lyre, Drums, Conductor. 

Write Dept. 3G for FREE B) Cornet Book 





6 OUTSTANDING DANCE HITS _ = ee 
Breeze and | . . . Ballin’ The Jack . . . Peanut Vendor BAND 
. . « There'll Be Some Changes Made . . . El Rancho 
Grande . . . Song of the Islands y 


Each $2.00 
INSTRUMENTATION: Conductor's Score, Accordion, 


Bl} Clarinet, 5 Saxes, 4 Trumpets, 4 Trombones, Piano, 
Drums, Guitar, String Bass (Tuba). 


Write Dept. 3G for FREE Thematic Arranged by JOHNNY WARRINGTON 











MORE NEW PIECES 
from the MARKS BAND LIBRARY 


PORT-AU-PRINCE—B. Wayne—arr. by Yoder 

DANCE FANTASY FOR BAND—J. J. Morrissey 

SONGS FOR BAND—J. J. Morrissey 

PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS—L. Jessel—arr. by Morrissey 

TRUMPET VOLUNTARY—Purcell-Ciarke—arr. by Cray 

SUITE FOR BAND—Beethoven—-arr. by Cray 

CORONATION SCENE (from “Ivan The Terrible")—Rimski-Korsakov—arr. by Cray 

PRELUDE IN C MINOR—J. S. Bach—arr. by Schoettle (Full $7.50; Symphonic $10.00) 

GARDENS OF GRANADA—Torroba—arr. by Beeler 

PRELUDE AND PROCESSIONAL—Saint-Saens—aorr. by Elkus 

TROPICAL MERENGUE—Munoz—arr. by Finnegan 

ODE TO DEMOCRACY—Kleinsinger (from Walt Whitman's "I Hear America Singing”) 
May be used with Baritone Solo and Chorus SATB 

STEAMBOAT COMIN'—Cornwell-Myers (may be used with Chorus SATB ad libitum) 


Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 








NOTICE: New Address 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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It was the Committee’s intention 
to establish a band instrumentation 
based upon clarinet choir taking 
the place of the string choir of the 
symphony orchestra, and including 
1 maximum of tonal color available 
in wind and percussion instruments 

every type Che clarinet choi 
including E-flat 
flat alto and B-flat 


soprano, [B-flat 
} 

bass ) 

to replace the string 

irchestra because ot the 

f the clarinets and the 

fact that clarinetists can play con 


; 


tinuously for longer periods without 
rue than players of other types 
wind instruments 


horns 


tions because manufactur 


‘ 
{ 


1 
| 


were added t 


ad been obliged to so distort the 
rnet, due to jazz band influence, as 
to make the instrument sound moré 
like a trumpet. The Committee sug 
ested that the manufacturers re 
turn to the manufacture of the regu 
lar cornet instead of manufacturing 
horns—which they eventually 
did. E-flat alto horn (“peck” 
replaced by French 


flue ore | 


horn wert 
horns, B-fl 


inated. ( 


flat tenor horns were elim 
flute and piccolo replaced 
piccolo 

When this 


in print in the 1927 contest 


the D-flat 
instrumentation ap 
pear»re 


NOOK 


let it met with much opposition 


from school band directors, 


s¢ hool 


dministrators, instrument manufac 
turers and musk 


held its ground, how 


publishers. The 
{ ommiuttec 
er, and secured the cooperation of 


Advisory 


mentation ct 


Committee on Instru 
f John Philip 


nsisting 
Stock, Edwin 


lerick \ 


Krank Goldman Capt 


Sousa, Fre 


Taylor 


sSranson (U.S. Marine Band di- 
rector), and Herbert L. Clarke, in 
working out a standard instrumenta- 
tion for a 72-piece “symphonic” 
band. The 1928 edition of State and 
Vational School Band Contests in- 
cludes, on page 29, this standard 
instrumentation : 
3 flutes (interchangeable with 
pice olos ) 
E-flat clarinets 
or more B-flat clarinets 
2 or more alto clarinets 
bass clarinets 
or more oboes (one doubling 
English horn) 
or more bassoons 
saxophones (soprano, alto—or 2 
altos—tenor, baritone and bass) 
}-flat cornets 
or more B-flat trumpets 
s-flat fluegel horns 
or 8 French horns 
or 6 trombones 
w 4 baritones 
E-flat tubas 
4 or 5 BB-flat tubas 
timpani 
3 drums 
The 1928 booklet states further, 
on page 29 
“Large bands may double the number 
of saxophones. Additional instruments 
suggested for special effects or for addi 
tions to large bands: Harp, contra bas- 
soon, sarrusophone, 2 string basses, heck- 
elphone, alto flute, E-flat trumpet, tenor 
horns It is the desire of the Commit- 
tee to encourage experimentation in in- 
strumentation by large and well-developed 
bands in the hope that the above standard 
may be improved in the future, and for 
this reason no band will be penalized for 
‘overinstrumentation’ either as it applies 
to sections or additional instruments.” 
School band directors objected to 
such instruments as alto and bass 
clarinets on the ground that players 
of these instruments could never 
hope to find professional employ- 


IN THE EARLY DAYS. The picture from which this engraving was made is one of 


the prized possessions of the managing editor of the Journal, gratuitously loaned for 


the purpose of nostalgic illustration of Mr. Maddy’s interesting and historically 
significant article. The picture was made in 1934 in the band room of the University 


of Illinois. Seated left to right: Carleton L. Stewart, A. A. Harding, A. R. McAllister 
(deceased), Joseph E. Maddy, William D. Revelli. Standing left to right: James C. 
urns, Ralph E. Rush, C. V. Buttelman, G. W. Patrick, W. H. Terry, 


Harper, Samuel 


John H. Barabash. 
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ment as musicians. School adminis- 
trators accused the Committee of 
promoting the sale of band instru- 
ments in return for the financial sup- 
port of the contests by the band in- 
strument manufacturers. 

Band instrument manufacturers 
chided the Committee for discrimin- 
ating against the most profitable 
items of their manufacture from the 
standpoint of quantity sales—saxo- 
phones and cornets—by limiting the 
number of these instruments while 
promoting the use of instruments 
of European manufacture such as 
oboes, English horns, alto and bass 
clarinets, bassoons and _ French 
horns. 

Music publishers claimed that the 
standard instrumentation would, if 
adopted by school bands, render ob- 
solete their entire catalogs of band 
music. 

The “battle” was on in earnest. 


Banp MUSIC CATALOGS of the 
early 1920's list the following parts 
as standard for military band publi- 
cations : 

E-flat (D-flat) piccolo 

E-flat clarinet 

First, second and third B-flat clarinets 

Alto saxophone 

Tenor saxophone 

E-flat cornet 

Solo, first and second B-flat cornet 

First, second and third E-flat alto 

First and second B-flat tenor 

First and second B-flat trombone 
A treble clef) 

First and second B-flat trombone 

(bass clef) 

Baritone (bass clef) 

B-flat baritone (treble clef) 
Basses (bass clef ) 

B-flat bass (treble clef) 
Drums 

Leading publishers of band music 
banded together to counteract the 
Committee’s ruling that school bands 
would be judged on instrumentation 
on the basis of the standard instru- 
mentation published in the contest 
booklets. They demanded that the 
Committee establish instrumentation 
to fit the instrumentation of their 
existing publications. New publish- 
ers entered the field and provided 
the needed publications for a year 
or two before the opposition col- 
lapsed and all publishers accepted 
the penalty of progress. It would be 
difficult to estimate the total invest- 
ment made by the publishers in 
gearing their catalogs to the new re- 
quirements, in furnishing complete 
conductors’ scores and in other ways. 

Instrument manufacturers began 
the manufacture of instruments for- 
merly made only in Europe, and per- 
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DON ELLIOTT. STAGE AND CONCERT SOLOIST. WITH THE CONN MELLOPHONIUM 
VALVE TROMBONE, FLUEGELHORN AND 388 CONNSTELLATION HE PURCHASED AND PLAYS 


Perr ECTION in the world of brass comes to those 


who want it most, work hardest for it .. . 


and use the horns that challenge their burning desire 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. band instruments Elkhart, Indiana 
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The contribution of the music educator 


in general education and community life 


Music as an area of general education owes much to the nation’s music educators. 
Their continued efficiency and progressive outlook has contributed 
immeasurably to the development of self-expression in the child. 


Basically music is fun, and music educators offer instruction that preserves this 
universally accepted form of expression. They keep active the pupil's confidence. 

in this most natural outlet of self-expression. The music educator 

is convinced that music is not just a fruit or ornament of civilization, but an 
integrated part of the life of the community. By making it possible for all to take part, 
he is helping to improve the level of society, through music. 


For example, the band and orchestra are powerful tools in the realm of general education: 


HEALTH ... Breathing to play an instrument is a modern form of exercise that 
is beneficial to anyone. Physical and mental health are both enhanced with the 
continued study of music. The increased tempo of contemporary life demands 
emotional release in the form of an ethical activity. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES . . . Creating music is one of the most valuable 
bases available in the development of the seven natural processes 
(sight, hearing, mouth muscles, tongue, lips, breathing and fingers). 


CIVIC EDUCATION . . . Every musician has the opportunity of contributing his 
individual part to the total ensemble, but even more important is the experience 

of fusing his part with the entire group. This form of self-discipline is a 

pattern that builds greater response to community life. The ensemble 

is an immediate testing area for the understanding of society. 


RECITATION QUOTIENT .. . In music groups every student recites as a part 

of the group. Actually this is vital to each student because he will recite more 

during one rehearsal than normal classroom subjects could elicit in several weeks! 
During recitation a teacher can be sure that a student knows the right answer. 


These educational cbjectives are in operation at all times during the group 
performance. Instrumental music is an educational experience that develops 
superior children, alert students and fine young citizens. A regular practice 
of self-discipline, the cultural association and active group participation 

are strong factors in the educational advancement of the whole child. 


Music educators offer educational experiences that are greater because music 

is an elective subject that is fun and a natural outlet for every child. 

At the same time the eloquence of a small child’s expression is widened and extended 
until the achievement of a completely integrated, whole personality emerges. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL 
BY THE STAFF OF THE BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN, LTD., ELKHART, IND 





fected thei: output of the more pop 
ular instruments, but not without 
strong protests to the Committee 
ind a demonstration by a 100-piece 
professional saxophone band, fi 
nanced by the manufacturers, before 
the Music Educators National Con 
terence in Chicago in 1928, to prove 
that the saxophone was the musical 
equal of the other wind instruments. 
lhe manufacturers would have pre 
terred up to fifty percent saxo 
phones in the enlarged band, but the 
mly concession that could be made 
by the Committee was the statement 
that “large bands may double the 
number of saxophones.” 


Usexpecrep objection came from 
the manufacturers of pianos, who 
charged that, in effect, the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, created and financed by them, 
was being used for the promotion 
of band instrument sales in com 
petition with the sale of pianos. 
They believed that a current decline 
in piano sales was due directly to the 
increased interest in school bands, 
which resulted in the sale of thou 
sands of band instruments to people 
who otherwise might have purchased 
planos 

Piano manufacturers later real- 
ized that their highly advertised slo- 
gan, “Don’t learn to play the piano 

. buy one that plays itself,’ was, 
in part, responsible for the decline 
in piano sales in those days. Radio 
and improved phonograph record- 
ings provided better home entertain- 
ment than the player piano, while 


the school bands attracted young 
people who wanted to “do it them- 
selves.” It seemed that, inadvertent 
ly, the 
helped to sell their own business 
But it is unde 


piano manufacturers had 
“down the river.” 
standable that many of our very 
good friends in the piano industry 
at the time felt that the MEN( 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs 
and the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music were re- 
sponsible for what, after all, soon 
proved to be one of the steps in the 
up-grade of progress. 

In the depression time of the early 
thirties, support of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music was so curtailed that it was 
no longer possible for the Bureau to 
take major financial responsibility 
for the contests. But the school band 
movement was then so well estab 
lished that it continued to develop 
without financial aid 
from any source. However, it is the 
established opinion of leaders of 
that period that without the support 
of the manufacturers during the 
crucial formative years of the con 
school band 


“on its own” 


test movement, the 
might still rank only as a noisy ad 
junct to the athletic department of 
the American high school 

[x rHe thirty years which have 
elapsed since the announcement of a 
standard instrumentation for school 
bands of the United 
instrumentation, with 


symphonic 
States, this 
minor variations, has become the 
standard of the entire world. So it 


is that the best bands of today are 
capable of performances which are 
on a par with those of our best sym 
phony orchestras 

Establishment of the standard in 
strumentation brought about radi- 
cal changes in the manufacture of 
musical instruments, in completely 
new band publications by all pub 
lishers, and in improved perform- 
ance standards—all of which might 
have taken a hundred years or more 
to accomplish had it not been for 
the school band contest movement 
and the strength of the sponsoring 
organizations in requiring adherence 
to the new. standards established 
by the Committee on Instrumental 
Affairs of the Music [Educators 
National Conference, and supported 
by the National Association of 
Band Instrument Manufacturers 
through the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music. 

As everyone knows, the band in 
strument manufacturers, the piano 
manufacturers, the publishers—in 
fact firms in all segments of the 
individually, and 
various 


industry 
through their 


music 
collectively 
organizations, 
allies in the development of school 
music in the United States. Their 
continuing collaboration with the 
music educators helps make pos 
sible the continuing advances in all 
phases of the program. 

And “The Battle of Band In 
strumentation” was, after all, won 
by all the combatants 
which all share with the boys and 


have been strong 


a victory in 


girls of America 


ri A ee ES 


JOLIET HIGH SCHOOL BAND, pace-setter in the early years of the national school band contests, whose teacher and direc- 


tor, A. 


R. McAllister, was one of the first to espouse the symphonic band instrumentation, and later the rating system for 


contest awards whereby the first-second-third rankings were displaced by the “division ratings,” or group standards, now 


generally observed. Said Mr. McAllister to a home-town reporter who questioned 


the sharing of “First” place with other 


bands under the rating system: “When we play in a contest we try to show what the best high school band in the United 
States can do. We are just lucky if we can keep up with other bands that can learn to play just as well or better.” 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-seven 
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>” brand uf diilinslion in baste 
PARADE MAJORETTES 


smart, sturdy, comfortable, 
with tassels in white or any 
school color or combination 


All the gay young spirit of the stadium, 
the parade ground and the campus 

is captured in these smart, comfortable, 
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ECAUSE of a growing realiza- 
B tion among musicians of the 

importance of Afro-Ameri- 
can music to American culture and 
to the music education program, | 
have prepared the accompanying 
chart which I hope will prove help- 
ful to those seeking a comprehensive 
view of the subject. Chronologically, 
the items in the chart read from top 
to bottom. In general, items closest 
to African idioms and practices are 
placed towards the left of the chart 
while musical forms or elements 
closest to European practice are 
placed towards the right. 


Spain and Latin America 


The first item of importance to be 
noted on the chart is the African 
penetration into Spain. This pene- 
tration occurred during the Moham- 
medan conquest (758-1492), and 
accounts for much of the highly in- 
dividualistic and non-European 
rhythmic character of Spanish mu- 
sic. Spanish fandangos, tangos, ha- 
baneras, etc., were derived from 
African antecedents. This Spanish 
music readily amalgamated with the 
music of the African slaves who 
were shipped ‘to Latin American 
countries as early as 1510. Afro- 
Spanish music influenced the music 
in North America in two ways: 
through Spanish possessions in 
America and through the importa- 
tion of slaves into America from 
Spanish colonies. Since New Or- 
leans played such an important part 
in the early development of jazz, it 
should be mentioned that Spain con- 
trolled that city from 1763 to 1803. 

It was soon discovered that slaves 
adjusted themselves to conditions in 
North America much better if they 
were first shipped to the West Indies 
and acclimatized there before being 
sent on. Latin American influences 
have, therefore, been a factor in 
Afro-American music from earliest 
times. “Jelly Roll” Morton, a jazz 
pioneer, once stated that Spanish 
rhythms were a part of jazz. In con- 
nection with that statement one 


might point out that the traditional 
hass pattern of the “St. 
Blues” is a tango. 


Louis 
Latin American 
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Afro-American Music 


William Tallmadge 


rhythms continue to exert an influ- 
ence on the progress of jazz, as 
these rhythmic patterns are em 
ployed in many contemporary styles. 


Negro Spirituals 


African slaves brought to Amer- 
ica a highly developed musical 
tradition. The elements of this 
tradition are listed on the chart. 
This pure tradition was immediately 
diluted by contact with European 
musical forms which existed in 
America prior to the arrival of the 
Africans. Scotch and English reels, 
ballads, jigs, etc., were heard by the 
slaves and soon modified in the 
African manner. By 1750, slaves in 
Southern states were being taught 
psalms and hymns by itinerant mis- 
sionaries from the North. Accounts 
of the period report that Negro 
slaves were so excited by this music 
and the accompanying religious in- 
struction that after working all day 
in the fields they would gather and 
sing psalms and hymns all night 
long. 

About 1800 there occurred 
throughout the South great religious 
revivals and camp meetings. This 
religious wave generated an extraor- 
dinary amount of emotional fervor 
—a fervor due in no small meas- 
ure to the participation of Negro 
slaves whose heritage of religious 
worship in Africa had wl ded 
dancing, shouting, clapping, singing 
and trance. The slow psalm tunes 
and hymns of the previous period 
were not adequate to this kind of 
religious experience, and so these 
congregations literally created their 
own hymnology. Religious lines or 
couplets were often made up on the 
spot, and set to lively secular tunes 
of English or Scotch origin. These 
hymns and hymn tunes were im- 
mediately assimilated by the Negro 
slaves and A fricanized. 

For fifty years slaves had been 
singing the old hymns and psalm 
tunes ; however, through the process 
of Africanization and the lack of 
musical notation, both words and 
music were so altered as to scarcely 
resemble the prototype. For all 
practical these Negro 


purposes 






spirituals may be classified as an 
original contribution to American 
music, and they are, without a doubt, 
one of the significant contridutions 
to the world of art. 

Negroes worked to  spirituals, 
danced to spirituals, and according 
to many authorities, preserved the 
history of their race in spirituals. 
Combined with field calls, slow 
spirituals became the source Of later 
“blues.” After the Civil War, coun- 
try and urban bands improvised 
upon the spiritual tunes, and the 
livelier “jubilees” became the main- 
stay of the New Orleans jazz band. 
The spirituals, together with secular 
tunes, were to provide the direct 
impetus to black face minstrelsy, 
the songs of Stephen Foster, songs 
of the “gay nineties” and later pop- 
ular ballads. 


Minstrelsy 


In 1842 E. P. Christy presente4 
the first minstrel show in Buffalo, 
New York, and thus began a unique 
type of American stage entertain- 
ment which was to sweep the nation 
and remain America’s most popular 
form of entertainment for over 
sixty years. Black face minstrelsy 
became extremely popular through- 
out the South, and after the Civil 
War, Negroes formed minstrel com- 
panies of their own. Both black face 
minstrelsy and Negro minstrelsy 
influenced ragtime and “classic” 
jazz. In the ear'y days it was com- 
mon practice for a minstrel group 
to parade about town, advertising 
their show; also, almost every com- 
pany carried along a band which 
provided music for dancing after 
the show. It must be assumed that 
Negro musicians performing for 
these street parades and dances 
played in the syncopated manner of 
nearly all Afro-American musical 
styles. Thus, further documentation 
may establish that the beginnings of 
“classic” instrumental jazz attrib- 
uted to the city of New Orleans in 
the nineties may have occurred as 
early as the seventies by way of the 
marching and dance hands of the 


Negro minstrels. 
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Ragtime 

Ragtime is primarily associated 
with the piano. Syncopated figures 
derived from the banjo style of the 
minstrels were performed with the 
right hand over a steady “octave- 
chord” bass in the left hand. Two 
kinds of ragtime developed. One 
was a commercial ragtime which was 
a synthetic imitation of the natural 
manner of performance of certain 
Negro pianists. This style of rag- 
time might be best characterized by 
describing the ragtime courses or 
“methods” which developed at the 
turn of the century, and which pur- 
ported to teach how to play ragtime 
in the proverbial ten lessons. Stereo- 
typed basses for the left hand and 
melodic figures for the right hand 
were to be learned and memorized 
in advance. These forms could then 
be substituted mechanically for any 
music having the same harmonic 
structure. The old “pianoroll” rag- 
time pieces of automatic piano days 
were of this synthetic character. 
This ragtime is likely to sound rigid, 
mechanical and jerky to us even 
when not played on a piano roll. 
Syncopations of improvised Negro 
music do not lend themselves to 
notational transcription. 

The second kind of ragtime of the 
period comes closer to what we 
know to be the rhythms of jazz.’ 
Instead of playing music as written, 
Negro pianists sotably “Jelly Roll” 
Morton and ‘ames P. Johnson, im- 
provised upon :.¢l dies in their own 
“jazz-ragtime” styles 


Classic Jazz 


\t the same time that ragtime 
was ‘weey'ng ‘ue country, the 
Orleans jazz band 
was bein es« lished. This free- 
flowing, contrapuntal, improvised 
music was usually performed by 
musicians playing cornet or trumpet, 
clarinet, trombone, bass, banjo or 
guitar, piano and drums. Two 
trumpets were occasionally used in- 
stead of one. By 1920, organizations 
of this kind from New Orleans were 
also playing in Chicago, and through 
recordings and performances were 
musicians throughout 


“class” Ne 


influencing 
the country. 


Large Bands 
Two types of large bands devel- 
oped in the late twenties and early 
1 The rhythms of jazz are described in the 


article, “What is Jazz,” W. H. Tallmadge, 
Music Educators Journal, Sept.-Oct. 1955 
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thirties prior to the “swing” period. 
There were the large white commer- 
cial dance bands which played the 
latest ballads and hit tunes. Melody, 
harmony, rhythm and timbre of 
these organizations were European 
in character. The use of mutes, 
drums, saxophones and a mild form 
of syncopated melody served to give 
this music the flavor of jazz. It was 
not necessary to be able to play jazz 
in order to perform in one of these 
bands because the music was not 
improvised, but played according to 
the score. This was the music, how- 
ever, that the great majority of 
Americans thought was jazz. 

There were several large Negro 
orchestras playing during this pe- 
riod (1923-1933), notably those led 
by Duke Ellington, Bennie Moten 
and Fletcher Henderson. These 
bands included men who played jazz, 
and therefore the solos, rhythms, 
etc., heard in their performances 
were considerably closer to the jazz 
idiom than in the “interpretations” 
by the large white bands. 


Swing 

Swing might be defined briefly as 
jazz rhythms performed by a large 
band. 

Individuals or small groups of 
individuals could improvise jazz 
rhythms. Large groups, however, 
as was mentioned, must play from 
the score. The rhythms of jazz, 
however, are so complicated that 
they cannot be accurately symbol- 
ized in traditional notation, thus 
large bands could not achieve true 
jazz rhythms. Early in the thirties 
a solution to this problem was found. 
Arrangers such as Sy Oliver, writ 
ing for the Jimmie Lunceford 
orchestra, and Duke Ellington and 
Fletcher Henderson, writing for 
their own orchestras, found a way to 
arrange music so the performers by 
a kind of “musica reservata’’ trans 
lated the notation into the correct 
jazz rhythms. However, it was 
when Fletcher Henderson began to 
arrange for the Benny Goodman 
orchestra in 1934 that the country 
at large first heard the new kind of 
large band music. The effect was 
electric and the “swing” craze 
swept the nation. 


Bebop and Progressive Jazz 


From the swing band there 
emerged two styles of jazz. One 
was the bebop school of jazz. The 


advance in style of bebop over pre 


vious jazz styles compares roughly 
with the changes in style of tradi- 
tional music since the impressionistic 
period. L‘ke much of contemporary 
traditional music, this music is diff- 
cult to hear and understand at first. 
The word “cool” was used to de- 
scribe the music of one branch 
of the “boppers.” The term seems 
to be appropriate, as the tone quality 
of the instruments and the perform- 
ance styles in this music are much 
more relaxed in feeling and more 
free from tension than in previous 
jazz styles. In cool bebop, instru- 
ments such as the flute, French horn, 
English horn, oboe and bassoon are 
featured because of the desire for a 
reserved “cooler” feeling and tone 
quality. Also, dynamics are sub- 
dued in this music. The rhythm 
section no longer punches four 
heavy beats to the bar, but keeps 
the beat going with a quiet bright 
cymbal. The drums may even re- 
main tacit for a time as in traditional 
music. In line with the general ten- 
dency towards a relaxed jazz style, 
the piano is often omitted in cool 
bebop ensembles. The use of plain 
primary triads or unaltered sevenths 
is discouraged in favor of much 
alteration of harmony and melody. 
Another group of instrumentalists 
use many of the harmonic and melo- 
dic figures of “bop,” but continue 
to play in the “hot” manner as 
formerly. 

Another stream of influence is 
a kind of dissonant swing often 
called “progressive” jazz. This style 
continues the principal elements of 
swing. The band remains large, the 
brasses play as one man against reed 
riffs or vice versa. Except for a con- 
siderable amount of Latin American 
influence, the rhythms remain the 
same. The basic change is in the 
harmony which, under the influence 
of the traditional music of such 
composers as Stravinsky, Copland 
and Milhaud, etc., has become much 
more dissonant in style. The music 
of Stan Kenton’s orchestra illus- 
trates this style style to which 
Kenton has materially contributed. 


Suggested Source Material 


Blesh, Rudi. Shining Trumpets, Alfred 
Knopf, 1953. 

Chase, Gilbert. America’s Music, McGraw 
Hill, 1955 

Feather, Leonard. Inside Be-bop, J. J. Rob 
bins, 1949 

Herskovits, Melville J]. The Myth of the 
Negro Past, Harper & Brothers, 1941 

Stearns, Marshall W. The Story of Ja 
Oxford University Press, 1956 

Wittke, Carl. Tambo and Bones, Duke Uni 


versity Press. 1930 
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N OPERA SING was a novel musical event which pro- 
vided 1200 high school students in Cleveland, Ohio, 
an opportunity to sing great opera music under the 

direction of Boris Goldovsky, one of America’s noted 
musicians. At the “Sing” the young people had the added 
thrill of participating with Miss Sandra Warfield, soloist 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company. In addition, 
three winners from the Great Lakes Regional Auditions, 
which are sponsored by the National Council of the 
Metropolitan Opera, also appeared in solo roles. A ninety- 
piece all-city high school symphony orchestra provided 
for the accompaniment. The “Sing” was conducted by the 
Cleveland Public Schools in cooperation with the North- 
ern Ohio Opera Association. Triad’ (Ohio) reviewed 
this important contribution to the musical and cultural life 
of Cleveland. 

For the performance the huge chorus was seated in the 
main section of the Cleveland Music Hall with the-orches 
tra, soloists, and Mr. Goldovsky on the stage. During the 
performance, Mr. Goldovsky narrated an English version 
of the opera, “Carmen.” At designated moments, the 
massed chorus and soloists sang and the orchestra played. 
The enthusiasm that this “Sing” engendered indicates 
that the annual visits of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany to Cleveland will become increasingly popular. 


‘ne nicH spor of the year for the Elementary Divi- 


sion of the Alabama Music Educators Association is the 
for the classroom teachers of 
Association. At this 


session which it provides 
the Alabama Education 
great care is taken to 

1. Assemble an extensive display of materials and equipment 
which are “life lines” to teachers with little musical experience 

2. Present a speaker who will demonstrate, on the teacher’s 
level, ways in which an interesting, lively music program may be 
carried on in the average classroom and which will be rewarding 
to both the teacher and her pupils 

The display of materials includes books, records, 
phonographs, tape recorders, rhythm and melody instru 
ments. Ala. Breve’ (Alabama) reports that this year’s 
session was well attended and that enthusiasm was high. 

Ala, Breve also tells of another fine practice of the 
Alabama Music Educators Association. The AMEA 
saluted eight public school music teachers for their long 
years of educational service to the state. Certificates of 
appreciation were presented to these eight music educators 
or their proxies as part of the all-state high school music 


meeting 


festival program 
ry’ * . ‘- . . 
Pe avorrion of a plan for the certification of private 


music teachers in New Mexico has been announced by the 
New Mexico Musician.” A_ prospectus covering all 
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phases of certification is being sent to all members of the 
New Mexico Music Teachers Association and to all 
known teachers of music throughout the state. The aim of 
certification is given as threefold: 

1. For private teachers: (a) To raise teaching standards in the 
private studios throughout. the state of New Mexico. (b) To 
achieve professional status in keeping with the high ideals of pro- 
fessional teachers of music. 

2. For the public (parents and children): To give the assur- 
ance of an organization to which they can turn to receive instruc- 
tion of the highest professional standards based on an ethic of 
professional proficiency. 

3. For the music teaching profession: To fortify all branches 
of music teaching and performance by strengthening the teaching 
of music in the private studios. 


Tue School Director (Florida) outlined the plans 
for the fourth annual Southeastern music workshop 
which was heid during June. Through the cooperation 
of several music textbook publishing companies some of 
the country’s leading music consultants participated in 
the elementary school music section of the workshop. The 
elementary music division was open to classroom teachers, 
music specialists, consultants, and administrators. Con- 
sultants and regular staff planned activities designed to 
help participants get acquainted with materials that will 
enrich their music programs in the coming years, enlarge 
their horizons in the use of old materials, help them eval- 
uate present programs and materials, and help them be- 
come aware of choices that could be mace in regard to 
future state adopted texts. Other divisions of the work- 
shop included piano, band, and church music. 


For severat years the New York State School Music 
Association and its official publication have cooperated in 
a program designed to interest competent music students 
in the field of music education. The most recent under- 
taking in this recruiting program is the publication in 
the School Music News’ (New York) of information 
on courses of study, the cost of attending, acd other 
important information about the various colleges in the 
state which offer accredited programs in music education. 
There are also articles in this issue about the increasing 
demand for music teachers as well as trends in job place- 
ment for music education. This type of service to young 
potential music eaucators could well be inaugurated by 
other state associations and state publications. 
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For the Good of the Order 





IN HIS “OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS,” published in the February-March 1957 issue of the Journal, 
“It is the conviction of your officers and the members of your Board of Directors 


McBride said, 
and Executive Committee that 


in a concluding statement: 


it all 
tunities 
in the first fifty years ... 
of the Order,” 
rece'ved. 


over—in person or through correspondence. 


[S DIFFICULT to evaluate what the professional prestige 
music education would be without the benefits and good 
fees of MENC. Certainly there would not have beer the 
tin ion of conferences on various levels to energize our 
wealth of research bulletins and 
have cataloged the successful experiences of 
ped us in hundreds of ways, beginning with the 
ind up to the performances of thousands in 
In pt ublic relations, in making representations 
rs in other fields and to school administrators, 
MI NC has shown us the way with dis- 
patch and good taste. All these accomplish- 
ments and services have enhanced our pro- 
fession of music education for less than 
one thousandth (1/1000) of our individual 
incomes. Actuaily that is all that most of 
us pay to MENC, 

Chink how much we could do for others 
as well as for ourselves if, judging by the 
accomplishments of the past, we could 
fortify our leaders!.ip with more facilities 
fer research and provide adequate personnel 
to carry on the work. This is just one phase 
of the MENC program. In view of just 
this one possibility, I hope our members in 
MENC have the farsightedness to support 

William ©. Roberts uur National Board of Directors in their 
ommendation to raise our annual dues. 
iré sO many opportunities for us to grow and serve. 
Mi B ride s “Open Letter” in the February-March 
told us what could be done. Some may say our accom- 
to date have been adequate. Probably many music 
had the came attitude fifty and twenty-five years ago. 
But fortunately for our profession, those who were the leaders 
ago said “There is work to be done.” As a strong force in 
r modern society, those of us who are part of today’s MENC 

st realize more ‘There is work to be done.” 
\\ 1AM ©. Roperts, Director of Music Educatio 
: president, MENC Eastern Division; 
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which we can be proud 
zealous work of many dedicated music educa 
tors who have championed the 
music so that it might take its place 
of the important subjects in the curriculum. 
It is important that our next fifty 
keep stride with the achievements of the 
At no time has there greater 
or music than today. From all sides 
hear of the emphasis that is being placed 
cience and of the impact that will be 
automation. Let us not over- 
moral and spiritual development 
individual. Here music can play 
most sirnificant role 
The MENC has much to achieve \ 
active participation by all members 
needed. Each of us has a contribution 
make to our profession. Your ideas are 
ortant Are you 
Do the regional and national conferences 
perhaps changes should be made. The 
members will bring about the 
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Morquerite C. O'Day ty 


receiving what you 


om all 


. our members should at this time be g 
immediate future and the ensuing developments in the field of music education .. . 
With mutual understanding of the needs of the present and the oppor- 
for the future of our organization, we shall be prepared to extend to still greater success what has been gained 
” In order that all members might have opportunity to participate in the discussion “For the Good 
an open forum in the Journal was announced in the June-July issue. 
The symposium will be continued in succeeding issues.—K.D.E. 


President William B. 


iven the privilege of helping set the stage for the 
‘For the good of the order,’ let us talk 


Here are printed the first contributions 


With the growth of the organization, many services should be 
expanded, such as an increased publications program. In order 
that we might achieve greater benefits, increased dues will no 
doubt be necessary. As costs of living have risen, so have the 
expenses of operating the organization increased. 

Let's all help the MENC achieve the best in music education 
during the next fifty years. 

—Marcuerite C. O'Day, 
Education, Denver, Colorado, 
Editorial Board. 


Department of Music 


Supervisor, 
member of the 


Public Schools; 


As A RESULT of my association with MENC at the local, 
state, regional, and national levels I have certainly become aware 
of the many outstanding contributions of our Conference to the 
advancement of music instruction in the schools of America as 
well as to the individual membership. From a personal point of 
view my own activity within the committees of the Conference 
has been a sort of in-service program for 
my own professional development and 
growth. Thus my personal attitude toward 
MENC is extremely friendly, for I sin- 
cerely hope that in planning for the next 
fifty years of MENC it will be as helpful 
to young teachers as it was in the early 
years of my teaching career. Any growing 
professional organization such as MENC 
will, however, develop fundamental weak- 
nesses in the wake of its progress. It is 
my purpose in the following paragraphs to 
point out some of these shortcomings and 
hope that ,our leaders will become cog- 
nizant of them. 

I am in favor of increasing the mem- 
bership dues of MENC, providing that the 
organization will define and execute plans 
that will be of functional help to the school music teachers. 

It is important periodically to evaluate purposes—the reasons 
why an organization exists. Perhaps it may be wise to evaluate 
even more strictly when people are asked to approve an increase 
in membership dues. The following criteria are indicative of 
both evaluation and of purpose for our national organization. 

1. Will the average music teacher be aware of the proposed 
added service? 

2. Will the proposed added service take place at the local and 

te levels as well as at the national level? 

3. Will the proposed added services be tangible? 

4. Will the proposed added services be in the nature of re- 
sources to aid teachers in helping children to learn? 

5. Will the average music teacher be consulted on what hq 
expects proposed added services to be? 

6. Will the proposed added services be directed mainly toward 
the teaching of boys and girls in the schools of America? 

7. Will the sadly neglected areas of the elementary school and 
the general music classes at the junior high school level profit 
from the added services? 

MENC as we know it was formed fifty years ago at Keokuk 
by practicing public school music teachers. Mutual help existed 
then because all the members were teaching boys and girls. 

\ fundamental philosophy of MENC fifty years ago was that 
the organization should exist for, be helpful to, and be controlled 
by practicing school music teachers. The Conference should re- 
gain its perspective and develop leadership and interest by foster- 
participation of the average school music teachers in 
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| HE protean’ concept of Man's creative abilities being limited 
only by the breadth of his imagination gives to us a pointed sug 
gestion in the planning for the future of the Music Educators 
National Conference. It suggests, for example, that if our en 
visioning is stimulated and or.jper'y channelled, we need fear no 
lack of solution to the threat »f a materialistic philosophy which 
mfronts education in general and music education in particular 
stimulation will come from publications, performances and dis 
t conferences, and in the growing 
closeness of MENC to our state associa 
tions. In a broad sense, it becomes one of 
the prime obligations of our officers to help 
us imagine what we may become if we 

but implement our dreams. 

For fifty years our progress and develop 
ment in and through MENC has been duc 
largely to the well conceived ideas and 
philosophies of the great teachers who have 
served and guided the Conference selflessly 
It has been their enthusiasm which has 
fired so many of us with the desire to serve 
better our students and our schools 

The dissemination of the ideas of your 
present officers and councils will need to 

Roger O. Hornig be wider and more frequent if we are to 

keep pace with the increase in membership 

indeed, if we are to keep abreast of the student population. 
Such increase in services will necessitate the modest increase in 
dues now proposed. Higher costs are familiar to all of us. These 
same rising expenses have struck at your budget for staff, ma- 
terials and general administration 

The representation of the various specialized interests inherent 
in our membership is being we!! handled through auxiliaries such 
as NIMAC, CBDNA, MIC and NACWPI. Services and im 
plementation available to these vital segments of the Conference 
will increase. It is essential that, while being concerned with 
Music Education as a whole, we do not in any sense tend to 
neglect the specialties which furnish the tools of our profession 

The unique blending of practicality with theory and of tech- 
niques with Sagres makes MENC stand alone among associa- 
tions of music teachers. Attempt at imitation of other clinics, 
conferences or mesthogs would fall far short of our tradition. It 
is this tradition of balance that will insure the growing value of 
Divisional and National Conferences for the coming years 

We are enjoying increased stature among other departments 
of NE This has been mostly the result of a mature approach 
to inter-departmental problems. The prestige of the Conference 
becomes our prestige. Our support of MENC supplied in a mature 
fashion will enable our fondest dreams to become reality . “For 
the Good of the Order” 

Rocer O. Hornic, Chairman, Dept. of Music, Public Schools, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; second vice-president, MENC North 
Central Division, and NIMAC North Central chairman. 
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As A STUDENT, and in my earlier years of music teaching, 
I believe that only individual efforts within one’s own sphere and 


locality were likely to strengthen the profession. Fortunately, I 
was curious enough to go to Conference sessions and to read 
the JourNAL and other publications. I have discovered that the 
state of music education has vastly improved over a period 
It is still progressing. I would not like to go back a gen 
eration or two generations and teach under concepts and condi 
tions of those days. Furthermore, I believe all this change has 
been more than evolution; much can be 
attributed to strenuous efforts of leaders in 
our profession, working through MENC 
With this conviction I have also devel 
oped a personal sense of obligation. When 
I think I see clearly certain problems in 
music education, I attempt to use the me 
dium of our organization to contribute my 
part in the solution. True enough, we aré 
many; the individual voice is difficult to 
hear. But real ideas are not easy to bury 
I think we must all learn to regard MEN( 
as a forum for advanced ideas and prac 
tices, rather than solely a means to wider 
acquaintance with people and added pro 
fessional stature. 
Robert W. House If there is a major weakness in our 
present organization I believe it lies in the 
preoccupation with techniques. This situation is more apparent 
at the state and district levels. Many tend to measure a publica- 
tion or a conference by the “new wrinkles” they can carry 
home. Why should one become excited over a new way to file 
music or to seat the band? Indeed, an inspirational demonstra 
tion of the finer points in teaching rhythm is just that: it pro 
vides a mere glimpse of procedure evolved by successful teachers 
We should not imitate, but must each develop our individual 
patterns 
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It seems to me the future should be devoted to more basic con- 
siderations. MENC is the voice of music education. Why is music 
necessary in education? What facets of musicianship are most 
valuable to our children? How are we to develop these trait 
in our classrooms? What kind of teacher preparation does this 
imply? Such questions are by no means fully answered. I dar: 

iy the success of their next football show or Christmas progran 
eems more vital to many teachers 

In short, I am saying we must all help make MENC a stronger 
agency for guiding the profession. Whatever this requires in the 
way of individual effort and financial support seems a small price 
to pay. 

Rosert W. House, //ead, 
Vinnesota, Duluth Branch: 
Council, 
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| AM quite satisfied with the MENC. It is a thriving and 
helpful professional organization, It is idealistic and yet practical 
It caters to grass root needs and more strategic ones, too. It tries 
to do an enormous job and it usually succeeds. This is evident as 
I read the JouRNAL and other publications and attend conferences 

I know it has faults, but so has everybody and every institu 
tion. That this current soul-searching pro 
gram should gain such ready acceptance by 
its leaders is indication that MENC wants 
to improve its services and become more 
meaningful to its members 

No one can resist an opportunity to pon 
tificate and to answer a question on how 
an organization like ours can achieve thos 
goals 

First of all, I think MENC ought to 
stand in front of a mirror and take a good 
look at itseli—its leaders, its members, its 
objectives, its traditions, its companion or 
ganizations. It ought to find out who it is 
and what it is. And then it ought to find 
out what it needs. And what it wants 

Now how can this be done? There are 
several ways. First, we can get a statistical 
picture of our membership—the kind of figures an IBM machin 
turns out with great facility these days. How many of us are 
supervisors, college instructors, band men, piano teachers, choral 
directors and so on and so on? How many of us are from rural 
areas, suburban areas, metropolitan areas? How many degrees 
do we have? How long do we stay on the job? How many of us 
give up music for other fields? And many more questions, and 
more vital ones 

Just as important, if not more so, would he a psychological 
picture of ourselves—one which describes us in depth. What is 
the typical music educator like? What are his problems? His 
aspirations? How go about solving his problems these 
days? 

This self portrait will not emerge 
NAL. It should be continuous, so that we 
ourselves and are not caught napping in this changing world. 
A little bit each month, perhaps in the fashion of the Time 
magazine’s “A Letter From the Publisher” would go a long way 
toward producing this picture 

There is an old saying in fiction writing that if you don’t know 
the characters real well, then you won't care what happens to 
them. This has application here, too. When we know just what 
MENC is in terms of its people, then we not only care more about 
them but help them to understand themselves better. And this 
is really what MENC is trying to do, isn’t it, as it seeks to im 
prove its services and mean more to its members 

Another thing. We have to take a look at our traditions to 
make sure that they aren't merely a matter of repeating things 
that once meant something. If we haven't enough material for a 
four-day conference, then let's have a three-day conference, or a 
two-day conference—or no conference at all! The should 
be true for-our JoURNAL and our publications 

Ot course, if we take a real look at ourselves, then I 
that we will find that we are large, complex, thriving; full of 
problems, unreasonable demands, half accomplishments; not quite 
as unified in our approach to music and music education as might 
seem to be the case on the surface. I suspect we might find that 
among us there are a myriad of points of view about music, and 
that this conglomerate is natural, because this is the way of music 
and music education. If we can understand this, then I feel sure 
that we can develop a program which caters to these various 
viewpoints in a reasonable fashion because we know what we aré¢ 

If all of us can know this, too, then we can know MENC better 
In doing this we will feel happier about its accomplishments and 
support it with an even more positive feeling than now—and 
support any increase dues or increase in its services without 
the slightest question 

Meyer M. Cann, City College of San Francisco, San 
cisco, Calif.; member, Music Education Research Council 
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1957-1958 CALENDAR 


Compiled from information supplied by officers of the State Music Educators Associations and 
cooperating organizations and institutions. Asterisk (*) indicates date (or place) has not been 
announced at the time of going to press. 


DATE LOCATION EVENT (Officer or Chairman in charge) 


Sept Birmingham Governing Board Meeting, C. K. Butler, President, Box 1944, University of Alabama. 

Dec. 13 Univ. of Ala Band Directors Meeting and Reading Clinic, J. L. Cowart, President, Alabama Band- 
masters Association 

Feb.-Mar Eight District, Piano, Choral, and Band Festivals. 

Mar. 24-26 Univ. of Ala All-State Band, Choral, and Orchestra Festival. 

Apr. 10-12 Univ. of Ala State Band, Choral, and Piano Competition Festival 

Mar. 27 Birmingham Elementary Division Annual Meeting, Mrs. J. A. Alexander, Sheffield, Ala., Chairman. 


Sept. 14 Phoenix Planning session for annual meeting, Carroll. A. ‘Rinehart, President, 1201 N. Torino. 

Nov. 7 Tucson Jazz in Music Education Workshop’, Sidney Fox and Dr. Max T. Ervin, 4242 E. North, 
Tucson. 

Nev. § Tucson AMEA Annual meeting, Carrol A. Rinehart, President 

Nov. § Tucson Arizona Band and Orchestra Directors Meeting, William Richardson, 5347 E. 19th Street, 
Tucson. 

Nov. 21 Flagstaff Northern Choral Clinic, William Brown, Box 391, Winslow. 

Dec. 7 Phoenix Central Class A Band Clinic, Win Richards, 325 W. Northern Avenue, Phoenix. 

Dec. 1: Flagstaff Northern Reading Clinic, William Brown. 

Jan Thatcher Eastern Choral Festival, Tom Baeuer, Morenci. 

Jan Phoenix Central Class B & C Band Clinic, Win Richards. 

Jan. 26 Thatcher Eastern Instrumental Clinic, Tom Baeuer, Morenci. 

Feb Tucson Southern Band and Orchestra Clinic, Tom Burges, 1648 E. Edison, Tucson. 

Feb. 15 Phoenix Central Orchestra Clinic, Win Richards. 

Mar. 7 Flagstaff All-State Music Festival, William Richardson. 

Mar. 16 Flagstaff ae ey | Band Clinic, William Brown 

Mar 2 Flagstaff Northern Festival, William Brown. 

Apr. 1: Phoenix Central Band and Orchestra Festival, Win Richards. 

Apr. if Tempe Solo and Ensemble Festival, Gene Lombardi, Chairman, Phoenix. 

Apr Thatcher Eastern Music Festival. 

May 2-! Tucson U. of A. Regional Music Festival, George Lotzenheiser, University of Arizona, Tucson 

May Phoenix Annual Planning Meeting, Carroll A. Rinehart. 

Oct. 15 Little Rock New Music Tocal Reading Clinic, Mrs Avon L. Baxter, Hi ch | School, Pine Bluff. 

Nov Little Rock Annual i Meeting and Dinner of Arkansas Music Educators Association, R. B 
Watson, High School, Pine Bluff. 

Nov. 7 Little Rock 6m State Chorus, General Session, Arkansas Education Association 

Nov Little Rock Vocal Music Section Arkansas Education, Mrs. Ruth Klepper Settle, Supervisor Vocal 
Music, Little Rock Public Schools, Little Rock. 

Nov. 7- Little Rock Band and Orchestra Section of AEA, Phil Vance, Chairman, West Memphis 

Nov. Little Rock Business Meeting, Vocal Group, Ruth Settle 

Dec. 6-6 Pine Bluff Music and Material Review, R. B. Watson, 919 W. 23rd, Pine Bluff 

Jan. and 5 Locations Five Regional Band Clinics. 

Feb 

Mar Fort Smith Bi-State Vocal Festival, Edna Earle Massey, High School, Fort Smith. 

Mar ° Four Regional Vocal Festivals. 

Mar. 6-8 ° All-State Band and Orchestra Clinic, Lee Wallick. 

Mar ° Five Regional Instrumental Festivals. 

Mar. 15 Little Rock All-State Chorus Clinic, Ruth Settle. 

Apr ° State Band and Orchestra Festival. 

Apr ° Senmeast District Junior High School Vocal Festival, William Trego, High School, E) 

sorado 

Apr Little Rock Bi-City Junior High Vocal Festival. 

Apr . Hot Springs Arkansas State Choral Festival, William L McGaha, Sheridan, Chairman. 


Nov 5-16 Los Angeles Board Meeting, Joe Landon, President, San Bernardino City Schools, 799 “F" Street, 
San Bernardino 

Mar. 15 Los Angeles State Presidents National Assembly (MENC National Convention). 

Mar ~26 Los Angeles MENC Nationai Convention (CMEA State Meeting in conjunction with National 
Convention) 

Nov. ; Claremont Inland Music Consultants Meeting, Claremont College, Claremon 

Jan Long Beach Winter Conference, Long Beach City College, Long Beach, William. Hampton, President 
Southern Section, South Gate High School, South Gate. 

Sept 3 Humboldt Business Meeting, Music Building, Dan Backman, President North Coast Section, 
Humboldt State College, Arcata. 

Oct * Eureka Music Sections at County Institute for Teachers at Eureka High School, Eureka. 

Feb Eureka Honor Music Festival, Eureka High School, Eureka. 

Mar. 26 Sc'os and Small Ensembles, Music Festival. 

Apr. 25 Arcata Spring Music Festival, Humboldt State College, Arcata 

May $ Eureka Young Peoples Concert, Eureka Junior High School Auditorium, Eureka. 

May 23 Arcata American Legion Field Night, Humboldt State College 

Sept g Ukiah Mendocino Section Meeting, Marston Gillette, Potter Valley High School, Potter Valley 

Nov Ukiah Mendocino Section Meeting, Marston Gillette. 

Jan 5 Ukiah Mendocino Section Meeting, Marston Gillette. 

Mar. 15 ° Secondary Music Festivals, Marston Gillette. 

May : Elementary Music Festivals, Marston Gillette. 

May lf Ukiah Mendocino Section Meeting, Marston Gillette. 





Sept. 1 Denver "MEA Board Meeting, John Roberts, Denver Public Schools, Denver. 
Sept. 2 eee 1) Band Day, Hugh McMillen, Director of Bands, University of Colorado, Boulder. 
(U. of Co 
Sept. 2 Gunnison Band Day, Robert Hawkins, Western State College, Gunnison. 
(West. St. Col.) 
Oct. 24-1 Denver All-State High School Choir and Madrigal Group, Roger Dexter Fee, University of 
(U. of Denver) Denver, Denver 
Oct. 24-25 State Teachers’ Conventions: Denver, Pueblo, Grand Junction, Durango, John Roberts 
Oct. 26 Alamosa Band Day 
(Adams St 
Col.) 
Nov. 2! Gunnison Music Reading Clinic for Western Slope High Schools, Robert Hawkins. 
(West. St. Col.) 
Jan 1- Boulder Music Reading Workshop, Warner Imig, College of Music, University of Colorado, 
(U. of Col.) Boulder 
Feb. 2 Denver Denver Public Schools City-Wide Symphony Orchestra and Concert Choir, John Roberts 
Feb. 14-16 Boulder All-State High School Orchestra, Eugene Hilligoss, College of Music, University of 
(U. of Col.) Colorado, Boulder 
Feb. 27, 28 Denver CMEA Clinic, John Roberts. 
Mar. |! 
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DATE LOCATION Hs EVENT (Officer or Chairman in charge) 


Junior High and Elementary Instrumental Festival, Wendell K. Beard, Assistant 
Commissioner, Colorado High School Activities Association, 1605 Pennsylvania St., 
Denver. 

Gunnison High School Band Workshop, Robert Hawkins 

(West. St. Col.) 

Greeley All-State High School Band, Ralph King, Colorado State College, Greeley 

(Col. St. Col.) 

Steamboat Solo and Small Ensemble Festival, Wendell K. Beard. 

Springs . : fi : 7 

Hugo Solo and Small Ensemble Festival, Wendell K. Beard. 

Monte Vista Solo and Small Ensemble Festival, Wendell K. Beard. 

La Junta Senior High Solo and Small Ensemble Festival, Wendell K. Beard 

Fort Ccllins Large Group Instrumental Festival, Wendell K. Beard. 

Sterling Large Group Vocal and Instrumental Festival, Wendell K. Beard 

Englewood Large Group Vocal and Instrumental Festival, Wendell K. Beard 

Craig Large Group Vocal and Instrumental Festival, Wendell K. Beard 

Fort Collins Large Group Instrumental Festival, Wendell K. Beard 

Monte Vista Large Group Vocal and Instrumental Festival, Wendell K. Beard 

Pueblo Large Group Vocal and Instrumental Festival, Wendell K. Beard 

La Junta Large Group Vocal and Instrumental Festival, Wendell K. Beard 

Hugo Large Group Vocal and Instrumental Festival, Wendell Kk. Beard 

Pueblo Solo and Small Ensemble Festival, Wendell K. Beard 

Fort Morgan Solo and Small Ensemble Festival, Wendell K. Beard 

Longmont Solo and Small Ensemble Festival, Wendell K. Beard 

Denver CMEA Board Meeting, John Roberts 

Denver Colorado High School Activities Association Music Committee, John Roberts 

Denver Solo and Small Ensemble Festival, Wendell K. Beard. 

(U. of Denver) 


Mar. 15 Las Animas 
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CONNECTICUT Oct. 23-24 Hartford Ali- State Festival, George Grey, Board of Education, Greenwich. 
Oct. 24 Hartford CMEA Meeting, William Lauer, President, 195 Collins Street, Hartford 
Oct. 26 Waterbury Music Section Meeting, CMEA, Mary Lane, 98 Garden Street, Apt. 3Q, Hartford 
Dec. New Haven Band Clinic, Keith Wilson, Yale University, New Haven. 
Jan. New Britain CMEA Week-end Conference, Mary Lane 
Mar Junior High School Festivals. 
Apr. Senior High School Choral Festivals. 
May Senior High School Band and Orchestra Festival 
May Hartford CMEA Annual Banquet and Meeting, William Lauer. 


DELAWARE Fall . Junior High School Music Conference (DMEA), Charles E 
School, Camden. 
Fall U. of Delaware, Elementary School Music Conference (DMEA), Sara Goldstein, Harlan School, Wilming- 
Newark ton. 
Oct. 24 Wilmington Silver and Gold Anniversary Luncheon (DMEA). 


Annual Convention DMEA (Section meeting of DSEA), David B. Kozinski, 807 E. Mat- 
_ son Run Pkwy., Wilmington. 
Nov S Dover Board of Directors Meeting (DMEA), David B. ggg 
Mar -14 ° All-State Band, M. Ross Evans, Felton School, Felto 
Apr. 7. 18 U. of Delaware, —- State Choral Festival, Charles H Reid, 123. Murphy Road, Fairfax, Wilming- 
Newark 
June 16-23 Wesley Jr. Col- punters Vocal Camp, Allen L. Richardson, Department of Public Instruction, Dover. 
lege, Dover 
June 16-23 St. Andrews Delaware String Camp, Allen L. Richardson, 511 West Hight Street, Wilmington. 
School, Middle- 
town 


Hughes, Caesar Rodney High 


Oct. 25 Wilmington 


Oct. 31 McKinley Choral Clinic, Bernard Walton, 1335 Irving Street, N.E., Washington, D.C. 

Jan. 30 McKinley Brass Clinic, Walter Howe, 4501 N. Chelsea Lane, Bethesda, Maryland 

Mar. 27 Cardoza Orchestra Clinic, Frank Toperzer, 2215 University Lane, Hyattsville, Maryland. 

May 13 DCMEA Annual Dinner, Co-Chairmen: John Biro, 606 Emerson S8t., N.E., Washington, 
D.c., and Jack Montgomery, 5020 Astor PI1., 8.E., Washington, D.C. 


FPLORIDA be Gainesville Band, Contant Numbers, Reading Clinic, Harold Bachman, University of Florida, Gaines- 
vil 
Tallahassee Reading Clinic, Manley Whitcomb, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
Tampa State Music Clinic, Howard Swyers, West Palm Beach 
Tampa FMEA Business Meeting, Howard Swyers, West Palm Beach. 
Tampa FBA Business Meeting, Charles Quarmby, Bradenton. 
Tampa FOA Business Meeting, Orvin Sale, Bradenton 
Tampa FVA Business Meeting, J. Richard Warren, Panama City. 
District 6 Junior High Vocal Contest 
District 4 Vocal Contest. 
District 3 Band and Orchestra Contest 
District 1 Vocal Contest. 
District 2 Vocal Contest. 
District 4 Band and Orchestra Contest. 
District 1 Solo and Ensemble Contest. 
District 3 Vocal Contest. 
District 5 Band and Orchestra Contest. 
District 6 Senior Vocal Contest. 
District 2 Band and Orchestra Contest. 
District 1 Band and Orchestra Contest. 
District 6 Band and Orchestra Contest. 
District 5 Vocal Contest. 
Apr 18-19 Tampa State Vocal Contest, J. Richard Warren, Panama City. 
May 1-3 ° State Band and Orchestra Contest Southern Div., Charles Quarmby 
May 8-10 ° State Band and Orchestra Contest Northern Division, Bradenton. 


**®eeeeeeneeneeee 


GEORGIA Sept. 14 Milledgeville State Board Meeting and Fall Planning Conference, R. E. Jonas, 2510 Wren Street, 
Brunswick. 

Oct. & Nov. GMEA District Meetings. 

Dec. 6-7 Athens State Student Member Convention 

Dec. 6-7 Athens Choral and Instrumental Reading Clinic, Earl Beach, University of Georgia, Athens 

Athens Annual High School Music Festival, Earl Beach. 
Five Regional Festivals. 
° Region I Festival. 

° Region III Festival. 


® Region V Festival 
. Region II Festival. 
. Region IV Festival. 
Mar. 19- 22 Atlanta GMEA State Convention, Rodney Jonas and Earl Beach 


Sept.-May Hale Nanea Monthly Meeting, Mrs. Naoma Aiwohi, 1321 Moku P1., Honolulu 


(Monthly) 
May Civic 11th Annual Music Festival, Edward Kanaya, Festival Coordinator, 1228 Alexander St., 


Auditorium Honolulu. 
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The folio you've been waiting for! 


EASY! INTERESTING! APPEALING! 
Hits Through the Years 
ie 


for Band Book If 


MORE All TIME FAVORITES 
arranged by 
JOHN KINYON 


use if anywhere... 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE REDUCED SAMPLE SCORE 
FREE 


HALF-TIME SHOWS * PEP RALLIES 
PARADES * POP CONCERTS 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS * ENCORES 


IN THE SHADE OF THE OLD APPLE TREE © MA BLUSHIN’ ROSIE 
ARE YOU FROM DIXIE © WHEN MY DREAM BOAT COMES HOME 
| WANT TO BE HAPPY e THREE LITTLE WORDS « DON’T GIVE UP 
THE SHIP » MEMORIES ¢ LIMEHOUSE BLUES e JEEPERS CREEPERS 
SILVER BELL © THE SONG OF THE MARINES @ MY TIME IS YOUR 
TIME © THERE’S YES, YES, IN YOUR EYES © WE DID IT BEFORE 


Condensed Score (Octavo Size) $1.25 
Parts (Quickstep Size), each 50 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me complete reduced sample score of ‘HITS 
THROUGH THE YEARS ON PARADE"—BOOK Ii 
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DATE LOCATION 


Sept. 6-7 Boise 
et 


et Juliaetta 

Oct 

Nov. 15-16 Boise 

Nov. 16 Sandpoint 
Nov Juliaetta 
Nov Melba Clinics 
Nov Gooding 

Nov Aberdeen 
Nov Rexburg 


Dec Nampa 
Feb 

Feb 

Keb Boise 
Feb Pocatello 
Mar. 6-8 Pocatello 


Mar 
Mar. & May 
April 
April 
April 
May 


ILLINOIS Sept Springfield 


Feb Springfield 
Mar 


Mar. 2 
April 
May ‘hampaign 


INDIANA Bloomington 


Indianapolis 
indianapolis 
Evansville 


Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 
Evansville 
South Bend 
Gary 
Bloomington 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 


Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 


KANSAS > Wichita 
Wichita 


Wichita 


KENTUCKY Al 26 Cumberland 
alls 

Bowling Green 
Lexington 
U. of Kentucky 
Louisville 
Louisville 
jowling Green 
Louisville 
Madisonville 
Morehead 
Murray 
Pikeville 
Richmond 
Lexington 


LOUISIANA ‘ ; Shreveport 


Shreveport 


ortland 
‘ 


ista 


MARYLAND Baltimore 
jaltimore 
Baltimore 


Hagerstown 
Hagerstown 
. 


of Maryland 


U'. of Maryland 
U. of Maryland 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-seven 


EVENT (Officer or Chairman in charge) 


IMEA Board of Control, Richard R. Smith, 127 7th Avenue, Twin Falls 

Fall District Business Meetings During IEA Meetings, and Meetings on Notice, in 
tricts 1, 2, 3, and 56, Monthly Meetings in Districts 4 and 6 

District 2, Marching Band Clinic, Elmer Stitzlein, Box 547, Juliaetta 

District Marching Band Competition Festivals 

Big Six Vocal Festival, Bert Burda, High School, Boise 

Band-Orchestra-Vocal Clinic, Adaire Hiliigoss, Sandpoint 

District 2, Honor Band Clinic (Guest Artist), Elmer Stitzlein. 

District 3, Kenneth Winther. 

District 4, Band-Orchestra-Vocal-Dance Band Clinics, Don Hall, Gooding 

District 5, Music Education Workshops, Clinics, Walter Thomas, Aberdeen 

District 6, Band-Orchestra-Vocal Clinics, Districts 5 and 6 Orchestra Clinic, Hal Bar 
ton, Rexburg 

Big Six Orchestra Festival, Winfield Kircher, High School, Nampa 

District 2 Band Clinic 

District 6 Junior High Clinics 

IMEA Board of Control, Richard R. Smith, Twin Falls 

Big Six Band Festival, Kennard High School, Pocatello 

Idaho Music Educators Association State Conference, Rudolph Goranson, Idaho State 
College, Pocatello 

District 2, Choral Clinic 

Junior High School Competition—Festivals on District level 

District Competition—Festivals, Six locations 

Regional Competition—Festivals, Three locations 

District 2, Junior and Senior Prairie Festivals. 

District 4, Junior High Clinics. 

EA Business Meeting, Esther Duncan, Pres., Lanphier High School, Springfield 

KA Convention and All-State Festival, Tom Richardson, Kx. Secy., 1025 W. William, 


Dis 


IM 
IM 
( 


‘hampaign 

State-Wide Solo and Ensemble Contests, Illinois High School Asso 11 S. La Salle 8St., 
Chicago 3. 

State-Wide Organizations (B. O. C.) Contest, I.H.S.A 

State Final Music Contests, I.H.S.A 

IMEA Business Meeting 


Indiana School Music Association Annual Meeting, Ralph Chandler, Secy-Treas., In 
dianapolis 
ISMA Marching and Twirling Contests, Ralph Chandler; Allen Battershell, Chairman, 
Danville 
State Twirling Contest, Merle Bucklew 
State Choral Festival, Richard Jaeger, Lafayette 
SWTA Choral Festival, Brad Chaffin, Evansville 
Music Section Meetings, Indiana State Teacher's Association 
John West, Leo High School, 2131 Wells Street, Fort Wayne 
Katherine Everman, Anderson 
Louise Froelich, Germantup School, Evansville 
Helen Shadle, New Carlisle 
Charles R. Buckley, KE. Chicago (Instrumental); Gene Simons, Hobart (Vocal) 
Indiana School Music Association Meeting, Ralph Chandler 
Indiana Music Educators State Conference, Flo A. Caniff, President, Box 237, Hazelton 
Joe Hary, Program Chairman, Princeton 
ISMA Strings, Percussion, Vocal and Piano Contests, Ralph Chandler 
ISMA Wind Instrument Contests, Ralph Chandler 
State Strings, Percussion, Vocal and Piano Contest, Merle Bucklew 
State Wind Instrument Contest, Ralph Chandler 
ISMA Organization Contest, Class B-C, Ralph Chandler 
State Organization Contest, Class A, Merle Bucklew 


SEA, Lorrain Watters, Des Moines 
Annual Conference, IMEA, Lorrain Watters 
All-State Music Festival, Bob Pfalsgraph, Perry 


KMEA Board Meeting and Dinner, Don R. Bailey, President, 135 S. Culp, Russell 

KMEA Convention in Conjunction with Kansas State Teachers Convention, Walte 
Duerkson, Convention Chairman, Wichita University, Wichita 

sjusiness Meeting (KMEA) in connection with Convention, Don R. Bailey, President 

Board Meeting, Don R. Bailey, President 


Board of Directors Meeting, Miss Eudora South, 212 Steele, Frankfort 


All-State Chorus and Vocal Clinic, Miss Dorothy Murrell, Owensboro 
All-State Band and Clinic, K. V. Bryant, Princeton 

joard of Directors Meeting, Miss Eudora South, 212 Steele, Frankfort 
General Meeting of all KMEA and MENC Members, Miss Eudora South 
All-State Orchestra, Josiah Darnell, Murray 

Regional Contest and State, Charles Keown, Manager 

Regional and State, Ernest Lyon, Director, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Regional, Vincent Zachem, Manager, Madisonville 

Regional, Monroe Wicker, Training School, Morehead 

Regional, M. O. Wrather, Murray State College, Murray 

Regional, A. A. Page, President, Pikeville College, Pikeville 

Regional, D. J. Carty, Manager, Eastern State College, Richmond 
State, Jéan Marie McConnell, University of Kentucky, Lexington 


Louisians Teachers Association and LMEA Meeting, Host Chairman, James ft. Lee 
Director of Music Education, Caddo Parish School Board, 501 Courthouse, Shrevepor 
All-State Band and Chorus Festival 


Annual Meeting and Banquet in conjunction with MEA, Katherine A. Ela, North Anson 

Full Membership Meeting, Katherine A. Ela 

\ll-State Festival, Band, Orchestra, and Chorus, Chairman, M. Elizabeth Canavan, 86 
Court Street, Augusta 

Kastern Audition kestival, Anna Robinson, Southwest Harbor 

Western Audition Festival, Anna B. Crouse, Mexico 

Northern Audition Festival, Priscilla Smith, Mars Hill 

All-Member Meeting, Katherine A. Ela 


MMEA Board Meeting, Blanche F. Bowlsbey, Vice-President, Baltimore Junior College 

All-Maryland Chorus, Mildred Trevvett, Thurmont, and Dr. Lara Hoggard, Guest Con 

MMEA Annual Meeting and Luncheon, Valgene Routch, Coordinator, Board of Educa 
tion, Cumberland 

Business Meeting, Blanche F. Bowlsbey, Presiding 

Sectional Meetings, Elementary, Dr. Charles Horn, Board of Education, Montgomery 
County. Vocal, Mildred Trevvett; Orchestra, Lua Syckes, Cumberland, Maryland 
Band, Rupert Neary, Reisterstown 

All-State Band, Rupert Neary, and Dr. William D. Revelli, Guest Conductor 

First MMEA Conference. 

All State Orchestra, Lua Syckos, Cumberland 

All-Maryland Orchestra Day. 

All-Maryland Band Day. 

All-Maryland Choral Day 





Hand-Fashioned 
Since 1906 


A BIG DIFFERENCE ... the Difference Between 
Custom-Tailored and Ready Mades ...a Difference 
You Can SEE, FEEL and BEAR 


In biessing’s book no musicians are more important than student 
musicians. Even more than the experts, they NEED the incentive 
and inspiration of easy blowing, sure action, authentic tone and 
intonation. That's why Blessing refuses to sacrifice the precision of 
handcraftsmanship for the economies of completely mechanical 
production...with a difference you can SEE, FEEL and HEAR. 


HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP 


enables us to make Blessing Horns more compact, easier 
to handle, with a finish that’s the envy of competition. 


HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP 


in the manufacture and fitting of valve and other 
working parts gives Blessing Horns action that’s 


swifter, surer, more quiet. 
HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP 


in all phases of production coupled with a full 


medium-large bore, permits us to guarantee Interesting literature 
j and name of nearest 


that no instrument regardless of cost produces desis on tate. 


fuller, richer, rounder tones or truer, firmer 
intonation than the moderately priced 
Blessing “Standard” linc. 
YOU CAN 


SEE, FEEL AND HEAR 
THE DIFFERENCE WHEN 


start on their musical careers. Your own ) IT'S A ( *F, 
Blessing 


point-by-point comparison will prove that— ‘ 


BLESSING’S BEST 
BY ANY TEST 


E. K. BLESSING co., INC. ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA 


Student musicians deserve the best as they 
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MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


MISSISSIPPI 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


DATE 
Sept. 14 


Jan. 18 
Mar. 27-29 


May 3 
May 10 
> 


Oct 
Jan. 10-11 


May 


May 


Sept. 14 

Oct. 24-25 

Feb. 21-22 
. 


Mar.-Apr. 
Apr. 25-26 


Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Jan. 4 
Feb. 
Mar 
Mar 


Apr 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr 


Nov. 
Jan 
Mar. 


Mar 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar 
Mar. 28 
Apr 
Apr 


Sept 


Oct. 23-25 
Oct. 23-25 
Mar. 28-29 
and 
April 18-19 
May 9-10 


Sept. 
Oct. 24- 
Nov. 21 er 
Jan 
Apr 
Apr 
June 
. 


Sept 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 9- 
May 
May 


Sept. 7 


Oct. 
Oct 


LOCATION 
Orange 


Brockton 


Winchester 
Quincy 
> 


East Lansing 
(Michigan 
State U.) 
. 


Ann Arbor 
(U. of Mich.) 
Kast Lansing 
(Michigan 
State U.) 
Mast Lansing 
(Michigan 
State U.) 
. 


Minneapolis 

St. Pau 

Minneapolis 

8 Locations 
. 


Jackson 
Jackson 
Jackson 


i Locations 
Jackson 


Jackson 
Jackson 
6 Locations 
6 Locations 
Jackson 


St. Louis 

St. Joseph 
Warrensburg 
Maryville 
Kirksville 


Mexico 


Cape Girardeau 


Springfield 
tolla 


Cape Girardeau 


Maryville 
Warrensburg 
Chillicothe 
Springfield 
Cape 
Ro 
Kirksville 


Great Falls 
Great Falls 
> 


> 
Missoula 


Lincoln 
6 Locations 
Lincoln 

> 


Lincoln 
8 Locations 
Lincoln 

* 


Las Vegas 


Las Vegas 
Reno 

Reno 

Elko 

Ely 

Las Vegas 
Fallon 
Reno 
Wells 
Winnemucca 
Hawthorne 
Las Vegas 
Ely 

Reno 

Las Vegas 


Laconia 
Manchester 
Manchester 
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yirardeau 


EVENT (Officer or Chairman in charge) bn ee 


General Meeting, Wendell S. Withington, Winchester School Department, Winchester, 
President Presiding, Malcolm Hall, Orange, Host Chairman. 

General Meeting, Roane F. May, Chairman, Brockton 

State Conference and All-State Concert. 

Division Meetings and Workshops: Northeastern, Charles Yeremain, Concord; South 
eastern, Ivan O. Nelson, Quincy; Central, Paul Sweet, Southbridge; Western, Charles 
Perry, Greenfield. 

Northeastern Music Festival, W. S. Withington. 

Southeastern Music Festival, Ivan O. Nelson. 

Central Music Festival. 

Western Music Festival. 


MMEA Committee Workshop Meeting, Homer LaGassey, 467 West Hancock, Detroit 


n Crope, 2807 Begole Street, Flint 


High School Vocal Music Workshop, Vivia 
Lawrence Barr, 914 


Midwest Conference, MMEA Sponsored Sections, E 
Kalamazoo. 
MMEA Annual Spring Planning Conference, 


Lecbarton 


Homer LaGassey 


MMEA String Quartet Festival (Non-Competitive), Raymond Gerkowski, 1006 8. Ken 
sington, Flint. 
Music Workshop, Elementary Classroom Teachers, Mabel O. Miles, Michigan State Uni 


versity, East Lansing. 

President, 56 Mounds Boulevard, St. Paul 
President. 

University of Minnesota 


joard Meeting, Hugh F. Gibbons 

MEA Music Section, Hugh F. Gibbons, 

MEA Annual Music Clinic, Arnold Caswell, 

One-Day Clinics 

District Contests 

Regional Contests at Austin, Worthington, Brainerd, St. 
Minneapolis. Paul Oberg, University of Minnesota. 


Peter, Thief River Falls, and 


MMEA Board Meeting, Mrs. Dorothy Smith, Collins 

Band Division Meeting, Robert Work, University High Sehool, 

Choral Division Meeting, E. M. Boling, Greenwood 

State Band Clinic, Robert Work, University 

College Division Meeting, Robert Clement, Moorhead 

All-State Orchestra, Edson Perry, Meridian 

District Choral Festivals. 

MMEA Annual Meeting in Conjunction with Mississippi Educators Assoc 
Mrs. Dorothy Smith, ¢ “ollins, 

State Band Contest, Robert Work, Oxford. 

State. 

District Instrumental Solo and Ensemble Contests. 

District Piano Festivals. 

State Piano Festival, Mrs. Leona Vinson, 


University 
Convention 


Jackson. 


All-State Chorus Sings for State Teachers Meeting 
MMEA and MNTA Joint Conference, Sarah K. White, Local Chairman. 
District Music Festival, Central Missouri State College, Dr. Ralph 
Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg. 
District Music Festival, Northwest Missouri State College, John 
Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville. 
District Music Festival, Northeast Missouri State College, Karl Webb, Chairman, North 
east Missouri State College, Kirksville 
District Music Festival, Sub- District, John Willer, Chairman 
District Music Festival, Southeast Missouri State College, Miss Frieda Rieck, 
man, Southeast Missouri State C ollege, Cape Girardeau. 
District Music Festival, Southwest Missouri State College, H. M. 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield 
District Music Festival, Sub-District 
District Competitive Festival, Frieda V. Rieck 
District Competitive Festival, John Smay 
District Competitive Festival, Ralph E. Hart 
District Competitive Festival, John Smay 
District Competitive Festival, H. M. Farrar. 
Southeast Missouri Choral Festival, Frieda V 
District Competitive Festival, William Tetley, 
District Competitive Festival, Karl Webb 


Hart, Chairman 


Smay, Chairman 


Chair- 


Farrar, Chairman 


Rieck. 


Rolla High School, Rolia 


County Music Institutes (Eastern and Southern Sections). Alfred W. Humphreys, State 
Music Supervisor, State Department of Public Instruction, Helena 

MMEA State Conference, Lloyd Oakland, Montana State University, Missoula 

Annual Convention, Thelma Heaton, Washington Building, Great Falls 


13 District Music Festivals. 


State Music Festival, Justin Gray, Montana State University, Missoula 


NMEA State Planning Meeting, Louis A. Burkel, President, 2117. Market St., Beatrice 
Music Section Meetings, Nebraska State Education Association 

NMEA State Clinic and Convention, Louis A. Burkel 

Business Meeting, Board of Directors, President-elect 

Fine Arts Festival, David Foltz, University of Nebraska 

District Music Festivals. 

All-State Band, Orchestra and Chorus, 
Various clinics and Festivals throughout the 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


year 


David Foltz 
spring part of the 


Cecil Bickhart, Supervisor, Las Vegas City Schools 
District Institute, Cecil Bickhart. 

District Institute, Darrell Winters, Churchill County High School, Fallon 
Reading Clinic, Felton Hickman, Music Department, University of Nevada 
District Institute, Minnis Alderman, Wells High School, Wells. 
District Institute, Douglas Hawkins, Ely Grade School, Ely 

State Meeting of NMEA, Marjorie Dickinson, Las Vegas High School, I 
High School and Elementary Solo Festival, Darrell Winters. 

High School and Elementary Choral Festival, Felton Hickman. 

Choral Festival, Minnis Alderman. 

Instrumental Festival, Lyman Bruce, Humboldt County High School, Winnemucca 
High School Band Festival, Ron House, Mineral County High School, Hawthorne 
Band and Choral Festival, Richard Pursel, Rancho High School, Las Vegas 
Instrumental and Vocal Festival, Wallace Hawkins, East Ely Grade School, Ely 
Elementary Band Festival, Bill Clark, E. Otis Vaughn School, Reno. 

Elementary Music Festival, Cecil Bickhart 


Reading Clinic. Elementary Music 


Las Vegas. 
Reno 


as Vegas 


Board Meeting, R. M. Cook, 

Executive Board Meeting, R. M. Cook 

State Teachers Convention, Elizabeth Morse, 
(Music Section Meeting, October 17) 


Executive 11 Forest Street, Keene 


25S Prospect Street, Manchester 
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“UP-DATE” Your School Band... 
for Better Performance with new 


HOLTON ARTIST-DESIGNED 
INSTRUMENTS 


AN EXAMPLE- 
Today’s Finest New French Horn” 


DESIGNED IN COLLABORATION WITH 


HOLTON 
MODEL*77”" 
DOUBLE 
FRENCH 
HORN 


Mr. Philip Farkas, ‘est woe 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Some New Holton “77” 
Advantages: 


* Traditionally superior dark, ringing tone. 
¢ Wider dynamic range for great volume or easy 
pianissimo 
* Smoother, freer tone quality for even, safe high 
notes, full low tones. 
* Delicate resistance for perfect air-tone control 
* Exceptionally fine legato choracteristics. 
* No “humoring™ of high G#, A or Bb 
¢ Excellent “hand stopped" notes with good intona- 
tion and well-centered tones. 
© New short-stroke finger keys for faster fingering, 
relaxed hand-position. 


Ask your Holton dealer about the new Holton 77" 


Double Franch Horn today — or write for full-color 
descriptive brochure covering all new features. 


PREFERRED 
INSTRUMENTS FOR 


OVER HALF A CENTURY 


Page 50 


The dramatic redesign of the Holton “77” Double 
French Horn, and its superior performance, is typical 
of continuing improvements made on all Holton 
Instruments — in collaboration with today’s finest 
artists... Making them the most up-to-date 
instruments on the market. To the school band 
director this means an All-Holton band is superior 
in equipment, and can be expected to reflect superior 
performance, greater progress, building better 
reputation for school and director alike. 


Prove this yourself. Stop at your Holton dealer, 
see try, compare the Holton COLLEGIATE, 
SUPER-COLLEGIATE, and Professional Lines. 
You, too, will call them “‘today’s most modern band 
instruments.” 


Frank HOLTON & Co. 


Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


344 North Church St. . 
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STATE : DATE 


NEW JERSEY Nov 
Nov 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORE 


Dee 


‘ 


8 


May 2-; 
May 9- 


May 


NORTH Sept 
CAROLINA Sept 
Oct 


Feb 
Feb 
Feb 


Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar. 
Mar 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
June 


NORTH Oct 
DAKOTA 
Oct 


Oct 


Oct 


to 


HOO HO DO ee 


Oct.-! 


oct 
Dec 


Dec 


Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Apr 

Apr 
May 


OKLAHOMA Oct 
fret 
ect 


Nov 
Jan 
Fe 
Feb 
Feb 
M:é 
Mar 


Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
May 


SU DS s t pt pt tddS 


ni 
; 


HO nS DODO DO Se 


tobonoboto crore 


LOCATION EVENT (Officer or Chairman in charge) 


Atlantie City Department of Music of NJEA Meeting, William Brooks, 214 Highland Avenue, Bergen- 
held 
Atlantic City NJ“A Department of Music Annual Business Meeting, Agnes B 
Heckman Street, Phillipsburg 
Atlantic City All-State Orchestra and Chorus Concert, Mrs. Frances Allen-Allan, Coordinator 
Highview, Bernardsville 
Florence South Jersey Symphony Orchestra Concert 
° Region ll Band Concert, Philip Waron, Carteret 
Chatham All-State Operatic Festival, Miss Lorna Christ, Coordinator 
Pennsville Region I11 Band Clinic and Concert, Joseph Clouser, Tom's River 
° Region | Band Concert, Edward Napiwocki, Montclair 
Burlington All-State Band Clinic and Concert, Carl Willjelm, Haddonfield High School, Haddonfield 
Jersey TeachersJunior High Choral Festival, Miss K. Elizabeth Ingalls, 429 Lenox Avenue, Westfield 
College 
Montclair Instrumental Ensemble Festival, Dr. Edna McEachern, Montclair Teachers College 
Tchrs. Col. 
Asbury Park State Music Workshop, Walter Chersack, 316 John Street, Bound Brook 


Gordown, President, 7 


380 Main Street, Chatham 


\ubuquerque NMMEA Board of Directors Meeting, Marvin L. Wadley, Rt. 1, Box 170, Anthony 

Las Cruces Southwest District NMMEA Choral Clinic, Lewis Spencer, Las Cruces High School, 
Las Cruces. 

Albuquerque NMMEA Board of Directors Meeting, Marvin L. Wadley 

Albuquerque NMMEA General Meetings-State Convention, Marvin L. Wadley 

Las Cruces Southwest District NMMEA Band and Orchestra Clinic, Don Garrett, Las Cruces Junior 
High School, Las Cruces 

Raton Northeast District NMMEA All-District Music Clinic, Harold Bernsworth, Wagon 
Mound 

Albuquerque NMMEA I 

Albuquerque NMMEA ‘{¢ 

Albuquerque NMMEA All-State Music Clinic, Marvin 


tjoard of Directors Meeting, Marvin L. Wadley 
jeneral Meetings-State Clinic, Marvin L. Wadley 
L. Wadley 


Las Cruces Southwest District NMMEA Choral and Instrumental Festival, Don Garrett 

Clovis Southeast District NMMEA Instrumental Festival, E. John Pylman, Jr, Box 463, Fort 
Sumner 

Carlsbad Southeast District NMMEA Choral Festival, E. John Pylman, Jr 

Los Alamos North Central District NMMEA Solo and Ensemble Festival, Rollie V. Heltman, High 
School, Los Alamos 

Wagon Mound Northeast District NMMEA Music Festival, Harold Bernsworth 

Santa Fe North Central District NMMEA Band, Chorus and Orchestra Festival, Rollie V. Helt 
man 


All-State Programs at Potsdam (State Teachers College), Youngstown, Little Falls, 
and Oneonta (Hartwick). 

All-State Programs at Schenectady (Mont Pleasant), Glens Falls, Lake Placid, Pittsford 
(Junior High School), and Holley 

All-State Programs at Mahopac, and Northport 

All-State Programs at Depew, Randolph, Syracuse, Newark Valley, and White Plains 

Rochester New York Annual State Conference, D. L. Harrington, High School Building, Seaford 

Spring Festival Programs at Potsdam (State Teachers College), and Ballston Spa 

Spring Festival Programs at Rome, and Syracuse 

Spring Fesitval Program at Hauppauge 

Spring Festival Programs at Onconta (Hartwick), Fredonia, Ithaca, and Plattsburg 


Greensboro Executive Meeting, NCMEA, Charles C. Taylor, President, City Schools, High Point 

Greensboro Annual Fall Conference, NCMEA, Charles C. Taylor 

Greensboro Piano Clinic, Fletcher Moore, Elon College 

Band Clinics at Greenville, Chapel Hill, Rockingham, Gastonia, Boone, and Cullowhee, 

Belford V. Wagner, Lexington High School, Lexington 

Durham State Sete and Ensemble Contest, Paul R. Bryan and John Hanks, Duke University 
Durham. 

Davidson State Solo and Ensemble Contest, Frank West and Donald Plott, Davidson College 
Davidson 

joone District Contest, Gordon Nash, Boone 

Salisbury District Contest, Marvin D. Wigginton, Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 

Wilmington District Contest, Dr. Fred Bouknight, Wilmington 

High Point District Contest, Dr. Charles C. Taylor, High Point 

Cullowhee State Solo and Ensemble Contest, Richard Renfro, W.C.C., Cullowhe: 

Greensboro District Contest, Herbert Hazelman, Greensboro High School, Greensboro 

Cullowhee District Contest, Dr. Richard Renfro 

Raleigh District Contest, Richard Southwick, 123 East Drewry Lane, Raleigh 

Greenville District Contest, Dr. K+ nneth Cuthbert, E P.cC., Grecnville 

Greensboro State Piano Contest, G. Welton Marquis, Woman's College, Greensboro 

Greensboro State Band and Orchestra Contest, G. Welton Marquis 

Greensboro State Choral Festival, G. Welton Marquis 

° Choral Clinic, Paul Fry, Albemarle, North Carolina 


Minot Music Section Meetings in conjunction with the NDEA Convention. Lawrence Hahn, 
State Teachers College, Minot 

Minet NDMEA Annual Business Meeting (Election of Officers), Merwyn A. Green, President, 
State Teachers College, Mayville 

Minot NDMEA Executive Board Meeting, Merwyn A. Green 


6 Districts Music Section Meetings of the OFA 

5 Locations Regional Orchestras, Calvin Rogers, State Chairman, Ashland College, Ashland 

15 Locations District Conferences, Ralph Gillman, Board of Education Building, Akron 

Cincinnati OMEA State Board Meeting, Richard L. Schilling, President, Department of Musi 
Education, Miami University, Oxford 

Cincinnati OMEA State Convention, Richard L. Sehilling, President; Charles Benner and Dr 
Harvey Wilson, Co-Chairmen and Host Chairmen 

Columbus Ohio Orchestra State Competitions 

15 Locations District Solo and Ensemble Competitions 

15 Locations District Band and Chorus Competitions 

5 Regions State Finals in Solo and Ensemble Competitions 

6 Locations Class A-1, A-2, B-1, B-2, C-1, C-2 State Finals for Band and Chorus Competition 

Columbus OMEA Spring Board Meeting, Richard Schilling, President 


Oklahoma City Board of Control Meeting, Mrs. W. C. Creekmore, President, 4001 Mast lIith Place, Tulsa 


Oklahoma City Music Section of OE Mrs. W. C. Creekmore, President 
5 Contests Regional Marching Band Contests, Dale E. Williams, 13 West Crest, Blackwell 
Centers 
Stillwater Thanksgiving Choral Festival, J. K. Long, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
Stillwater Oklahoma Band Clinic, Max A. Mitchell, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
Norman All-State Chorus, Chester Francis, Oklahoma University, Norman 


Norman All-State Band, Leonard Haug, Oklahoma University, Norman 
Norman All-State Orchestra and String Clinic, Dwight Dyer, Oklahoma University, Norman 


11 Contest District Music Meets 

(enters 
Stillwater State Finals in Piano, L. N. Perkins, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
Stillwater State Vocal Finals, L. N. Perkins 
Norman State Instrumental Finals, Robert Ross, Oklahoma University, Norman 
Uklahoma City Board of Control Meeting, Mrs. W. C. Creekmore, President 
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PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


RHODE 
ISLAND 


SOUTH 
CAROLIAA 


SsOUTH 
DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 


DATE 


Oct. 26-26 


Sept 
Sept 


Tex 4 _ 


Dec. 6-7 


Dec. 26-28 
Jan. 9-11 
Jan. 12 


Feb. 13-15 
Feb. 16 
Mar. 6-8 
Mar. 13-15 
Mar. 156 
Mar. 27-29 
Apr. 17-19 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 24-26 
May 16-1 
May 15-1 
May 16 


Apr. 16-18 
Oct. 30- 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 6-8 
Nov. 10-11 
Nov. 10-11 


Nov. 11 


March 13-14 
March 22 


Mar. 24-25 
Mar. 27 
April 
April 
Apr 
Api 
Apr 


9-11 


May 


LOCATION 


Portland 


lcugene 
(U. of Oregon) 


S Locations 


University Park PMEA Planning 
University Park PMEA Executive Council Meeting, William O. Roberts, President, 81 N. 


Harrisburg 
Harrisburg 


Harrisburg 
9 Locations 
erie 
lorle 


9 Locations 


Oxford 
Oxford 


® Locations 


Harrisburg 
Wellsboro 
Springfield 


Providence 
Providence 
Providence 

> 

. 
Music Mansion 
Providence 
Music Mansion 

> 

> 

>. 


Rhode Island 


EVENT (Officer or Chairman in charge) 


OMEA Annual Fall Conference and Board 
President, (University of Oregon) Eugene; I ouise Huck 
Kk. 4ist, Portland; Stanley Glarum, Host Chairman 
Portland. 

6th Annual Conference on Music Education, Robert Nye, University of Oregon, Kugene. 


of Control Meeting, Max D. Risinger, 
ba, Program Chairman, 512 S. 
(Lewis and Clark College), 


Music Section Meeting, OLA, Max Risinger; Louise Huckba; Cecelia Nelson, Chairman, 
Elementary Music Affairs, 375 Sorrel Way, Eugene. 

All-State Orchestra, John brysdale, 801 Beekman Street, Medford. 

District 1—Competition Festivai—John R. Brewer, Portland 

District 2—Theo. Havlicek, Milwaukee. 

District 3—John C. McManus, McMinnville. 

District 4—Gene D. Sisyter, Springfield. 

District 5—Wally Krause, Prineville. 

District 6—J. Linn Bishop, La Grande. 

District 7—Gerald Pierce, Winchester Bay. 

District 8—Donald McKenzie, Klamath Falls 

District 9—Robert Laugen, Warrenton 


Verona 
N. Washington 


Conference, Fred Williams, 5360 Saltsburg Road, 
Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

PMEA Executive Council Meeting. 

PMEA Annual Convention, William O 
121 Chestnut Street, Harrisburg. 

Pa. State Education Ass'n. State Convention 

PMEA District High School Orchestra Festivals 

PMEA Selection Committee—State Orchestra 

PMEA State High School Orchestra Festival, Carl Peterson, Host 


Roberts; Russell Shuttlesworth, Host Chairman, 


{EA Business Meeting 

*ennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
"MEA District Chorus Festivals 
Selection Committee, State Chorus. 
PFML County Contests, Final Dates. 
PMEA State Chorus, Mrs. Louise McClure. 
Business Meeting. 
PFML District Contests, Final Dates 
District High School Band Festivals. 
Selection Committee, State Bands. 
PFML State Contests 
FMEA State Band Festival (Western), Lenore Johnson 
PMEA State Band Festival (Eastern), Elwood Miller 
PMEA Executive Council. 


Membership Fees Due 


Executive Board Meeting, Townley 8S. Bowser, President, 15 Hall Street, East 


Greenwich 
Teachers’ Institute, Miss Dorothy Kenniston, Chairman, 153 Smith Street, Providence 
Senior Migh Music Night, Ernest Falciglia, 6 Colonial Drive, North Providence 
New Music Clinic, Miss Dorothy Kenniston. 
Junior and Senior Solo and Ensemble Festival 
executive Board, T. S. Bowser 
All-Member Meeting, Dorothy Kenniston. 
Junior High Music Night, Ernest Falciglia 
All-Member Meeting, Dorothy Kenniston 
All-State Audition Festival. 
Elementary Solo and Ensemble Festival. 
RIMEA Annual Meeting and Election, Townley S. Bowser 


Workshop for All Music Educators in State, Miss Dorothy Kenniston 


College of Education 


Columbia 
Columbia 
Rock Hill 
Rock Hill 
Rock Hill 
Reck Hill 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Rock Hill 


Eastern District Band 


Southern Dist. 
> 
Columbia 
> 
Columbia 
Hampton 
Newberry 
> 
Rock Hill 
Mitchell 
Mitchell 
Huron 
Huron 
Huron 
Nashville 
Clarksville 
Nashville 
Nashville 


Knoxville 
Knoxville 


Murfreesboro 
Clarksville 
Murfreesboro 
Nashville 


Murfreesboro 
. 
Knoxville 
Murfreesboro 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Clarksville 


Murfreesboro 
Nashville 


Board Meeting 

Band Division Meeting 
Vocal Division Meeting 
Vocal Clinic, Dr. W. Roberts 
Piano Clinic, Dr. W. Roberts 
Piano Division Meeting. 
Board Meeting 
State Convention 
Band Clinic, Dr. W. Roberts 

Clinic 

Band Clink 

Piano Clinic 

Board Mecting 

Northern District Festival. 

Central District Festival, Mrs. T. Evans 
Southern District Festival, Oniel Clamp. 
Western District Festival. 
Eastern District Festival. 
State Music Festival, Dr. W. Roberts 


SDEA Convention, Maynard Anderson, President, Watertown High School, Watertown 

Roundtable and Music Sections of SD} A, President, Maynard Anderson 

All-State Chorus, Scott Dexter (Chorus), Huron High School, Huron 

All-State Orchestra, John Shepard (Orchestra), Northern State 
Aberdeen 

Annu&l Business Meeting, Maynard Anderson 


Teachers College, 


Middle Tennessee Vocal Solo and Ensemble Festival, Helen Mackie, West End High 
School, Nashville. 
Mid-Tennessee Marching and Twirling Festival, Aaron Schmidt, Bodine, 
Peay State Teachers College, Clarksville. 
Tennessee Music Educators Association Board 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville. 

Middle-TEA Music Section Meeting, Neil Wright, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro : 

Kast Tennessee Music Educators with Senior High School Chorus and Orchestra. 

Annual Business Meeting, East Tennessee Vocal Association, J. B. Lyle, President. 

Mid-Tennessee Solo Festival. 

State Convention, Neil Wright. 

Mid-Tennessee Instrumental Solo and Ensemble Festival, Aaron Schmidt 

Mid-Tennessee Junior High Instrumental Festival, Neil Wright. 

Mid-Te ~~. Elementary Instrumental Festival, Horace Beasley, Cohn High School, 
Nashville 

Middle Tennessee High School Choral Festival. 

TMEA Board Meeting, Charles L. Gary. 

Kast Tennessee Vocal Festival, J. W. Phifer, Chairman. 

Mid-Tennessee High School Chora! Festival, Neil Wright 

All-State Band and Chorus, Charles L. Gary. 

TMEA Board Meeting, Charles L. a. 

Mid-Tennessee Senior High School Concert and Sight Reading, Robert Bays, George 
Peabody College, Nashville. 

Junior High School Choral Festivals, Charles L 


Lew Austin 


Meeting, Charles L. Gary, President, 


Lew Bodine 


Gary, Neil Wright, Howard Brewn 
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Two Distinguished American Compositions Now Available In Printed Form! 
For Symphonic Orchestra (MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR ORCHESTRA) 


The most widely acclaimed American work of the present era. . . 
captures the very beat and breadth of American life and land. 


=== GRAND CANYON SUITE 


Composed and Scored by 


FERDE GROFE 
* 


In Five Movements 


1. SUNRISE 2. PAINTED DESERT = 3. ON THE TRAIL 


4, SUNSET $5. CLOUDBURST 


Total Playing Time 31 Minutes 


FULL ORCHESTRA with FULL SCORE... . . $40.00 FULL SCORE SEPARATELY... . 
— SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA with FULL SCORE 60.00 EXTRA PARTS, each 


MMW@@M@WW@@T@@C@@@/MM@@q@q@qe@WWWMCMMMMMWWM¢MWWeq]]q]q>]wqqHwq@M|||’|'## 
For Symphonic Band (MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR BAND) 


A vivid musical portrait of another American scene . . . a broad and beautiful 
work worthy of a place beside Grofe's magnificent ‘GRAND CANYON SUITE.” 


=== DRATH VALLEY SUITE 


Composed by FERDE GROFE 
Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


In Four Movements 


1. FUNERAL MOUNTAINS $2. ’49ER EMIGRANT TRAIN 
3. DESERT WATER HOLE 4, SAND STORM 


Total Playing Time 16 Minutes 


FULL BAND with FULL SCORE $30.00 FULL SCORE SEPARATELY .. . $12.50 
SYMPHONIC BAND with FULL SCORE... 45.00 EXTRA PARTS, each 
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DATE LOCATION EVENT (Officer or Chairman in charge) 
Feb. 20-22 Galveston State Convention, Nelson G. Patrick, 3103 Oakmont, Austin. 
Fall and Texas Competition-Festivals begin with marching contests in the Fall and continue 
Spring with all classifications—-Band, Orchestra, Chorus, Vocal and Instrumental solos and 
ensembles in the Spring, with schedules in 15 Regions. These activities are under 
the auspices of the University of Texas Interscholastic League, F. W. Savage, Director 
of Music Activities, Box 8028, University Station, Austin 12, Texas. 





Octobe Salt Lake City UMEA Business Meeting and Conference in conjunction with UEA Convention, 


Max F. Dalby, Utah State University, Logan. 

October Salt Lake City All-State Chorus, Doug Merrill, 331 “K” Street, Salt Lake City 
October Salt Lake City All-State Band, Dallin Nielsen, Bear River High School, Tremonton. 
October Salt Lake City Utah Music Educators Orchestra, Lawrence Sardoni, Brigham Young University, Provo 
January Salt Lake City State Mid-Winter Clinic, Max F. Dalby. 
March Salt Lake City Junior High Music Clinic, William Hogenson, 2355 East 3080 South, Salt Lake City 
Apr. 19% 10 Locations Regional Competition-Festivals. 

May 3 


VERMONT September Burlingt Meeting of Executive Committee, President Springstead presiding, 8 N. Maple Street, 
Vergennes 
Rarre Vermont Music Education—Business, President Springstead presiding 
tarre Program for Music Educators, Burt Martin, Chairman, Bellows Falls 
Barre Vermont Teacher's Association Music Workshop (Open to Classroom Teachers, Music 
Educators) Co-Chairmen: Jack Alexander, Director of Music Education, Rutland; 
Mrs. Mildred Whitcomb, White River Junction 
Winter business and program meeting 
Spring meeting re the All-State Festival 
(Festival Director, Hubert S. Brooks, 4 Crescent Road, Burlington) 
(Assistart Director, Virgilio Mori, Spaulding High Street, Barre) 
Burlington Scholarship Recital 
Burlington Vermont Music Festival 
Burlington All-State Bands (Red and Blue) 
Burlington Parade 
Burlington All-State Orchestra and Chorus 
Audition Festivals, North and South, arranged by Headmasters Music Committee 
Regional Festivals and Exchange Concerts in Vermont are becoming numerous and 
popular 
The Vermont Music Educators and 
sponsor, with the State Department of 
Education programs for the Vermont Elementary Schools, during school hours, over 
Channel 3, WCAX, Burlington, 1957-1958 


the Vermont State Symphony will continue to 
Education, a series of weekly TV Music 


VIRGINIA 7 Williamsburg VBODA Meeting, Chairman, Leo Imperial, Suffolk High School, Suffolk 
i Williamsburg VBODA Clinic, Leo Imperial 
Richmond VMEA Convention, President, Luroy C. Krumwiede, Glade Spring 


I hmond String Clinic, Wendell Sanderson, Richmond Public Schools, Richmond 


All-State Pand Auditions, Leo Imperial 

Lynchburg VMEA Boerd of Control Meeting, Luroy C. Krumwiede 

Locations All-State Bands. Leo [mperial 
) All-State Choruses, Mrs. C. D. McDermott, Norfolk Public Schools, Norfolk 
March District Piano and Vocal Festivals, Luroy C. Krumwiede 
March 15 District Instrumental Festivals, Luroy C. Krumwiede 
May Charlottesville VBODA Clinic, Leo Imperial 
May Charlottesville VBODA Meeting, Leo Imperial 
May 17 Charlottesville VMEA RPoard of Control Meeting, Luroy C. Krumwiede 
June Massanetta Virginia Music Camp, Virginia State Supervisor of Music 


Locations 


WASHINGTON : ; Yakima Planning Session, William I. Herbst, 4202 Tilton Drive, Yakima 
FF. 27-28- ° State Convention, William I. Herbst 
° All-State Baad, Orchestra and Chorus Festival 
wurst Huntington State Education Convention, Richard Wellock, Box 305, Athens 
VIRGINIA ober Clarksburg Music Section Meetings, Richard Wellock. 
‘ebr , ° State Music Conference, Richard Wellock 
° All-State Orchestra and Chorus, Elinor Copenhaver (Chorus) 410—1llth Avenue, 
Huntington; Edgar Loar (Orchestra) Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston 
Regional Festivals, George Schweizer, 105 Seneca Street, Weirton 
State Band Area Festivals, George Schweizer 
WISCONSIN i tember College and University Music Clinic Coordination Activities in all Regions of the State. 
ctober 
Milwaukee Wisconsin School Music Association Annual Meeting, Otto F. Huettner, President, 
South Side Junior High School, Sheboygan; Henry C. Wegner, Secretary, 210 State 
Street, Madison 
Madison Mid-Winter Clinic, Emmett Sarig, University of Wisconsin. 
District Festivals. 
Madison State Solo and Ensemble Festival. 
Madison Summer Music Clinic, Emmett Sarig, University of Wisconsin 


August 
WYOMING September Casper State Festival Planning Committee, A. L. Samuelson, 1077 W. 20th, Casper 
Oct. 4 Douglas Musical Section WEA Meeting, Grace Jacobson, 2124 S. Boxelder, Casper 
November asper WMEA Board Meeting, A. L. Samuelson 
April Locations District Festivals 
May 2-3 Casper State Solo and Ensemble Festival, Jim Jiacolleti, Secretary, High School Activities 
Ass'n, Cheyenne 





E ALL-SOUTHERN MENC STUDENT MEMBERS CHORUS was a program feature at the Southern Division convention, May, 
Conductor was Lara Hoggard, director of Music, Indian Springs School, Helena, Alabama. Organizing Chairman was Ilda 


M. Schriefer, School of Music, Louisiana University, Baton Réuge, Lovisiana. 
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Biennial Convention ¢ Fifty-First Year 


Music Educators National Conference 


Los Angeles, California 
MARCH 21-25, 1958 


STATE PRESIDENTS NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, MARCH 19-20° 


THE MENC will meet in Los Angeles, California for the second time in the 
history of the organization. Many members recall the very successful conven- 
tion in Los Angeles in 1940—the first and only national meeting of the MENC 
thus far held on the West Coast. 

The 1958 convention sessions and programs will utilize the fine facilities pro- 
vided by the Philharmonic Auditorium, Shrine Auditorium, Biltmore Hotel, 
Statler Hotel and other adjacent quarters. 


In the Biltmore Hotel the Music Industry Council, auxiliary of the MENC, 
will provide an up-to-the-minute, 1958 exposition of music publications, instru- 
ments, and other materials and equipment pertinent to present-day needs of 
music education. 


The professional programs are being planned under the leadership of the Music 
in American Life Commissions and Committees. 


General sessions, demonstrations, clinics, seminars, discussion groups, will 
present speakers, conductors and clinicians who are widely known as leaders 
in music education and general education. 


The music programs will provide a varied series of concerts by outstanding 
bands, orchestras, and choruses from the music education field and from the 
professional field of music. 

The professional programs are being planned in cooperation with west coast 
MENC leaders in the Northwest and Western Divisions and the California 
Music Educators Association, as well as members and officers of the Eastern, 
North Central, Southern and Southwestern Divisions, the federated state units, 
the National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission, the College Band 
Directors National Association, the National Association of College Wind and 
Percussion Instructors, and the Music Industry Council. 


The MENC is particularly fortunate in the leadership and executive resources 
afforded by the 1958 Convention Committee in charge of host city arrangements 
for the Los Angeles meeting. Superintendent of Schools Ellis Jarvis is the 
general chairman of the Convention Committee ; Deputy Superintendent Louise 
Seyler is directing chairman; William Hartshorn, Supervisor in Charge, Music 
Education Branch is vice-chairman of the general committee. Staff and per- 
sonnel assignments for the extensive Convention Committee organization are in 
charge of associate and assistant superintendents of the Los Angeles school 
system. 

The next issue of the Journal will include additiona! information concerning 
details of the Los Angeles program as they are released by President McBride 
and the MENC Board of Directors. Hotel reservation blanks will be sent to 
MENC members in the near future. 


Plan Now to Be in Los Angeles in March 


*The convention program will open March 21, 1958; will close March 
25. Two days prior to the convention opening, the State Presidents 
National Assembly will convene, and meetings of other official 
groups will be scheduled for the same period (March 19-20, 1958). 
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What Do You Do At 


A Convention? 


@ HOW MANY TIMES have unfortunate friends who stayed at home 
asked, “Well, what did you do at the convention?” If yours is the 
common experience, and if it is a music educators convention you 
are questioned about, you can do a fair descriptive job, but you 
probably feel the need for the aid of a movie film with sound. In 
these pages the reader who has not yet learned through his own par- 
ticipation what music educators do at their conventions, may move 
through the pictures and see a few examples of their experiences. 
With the opening of the state convention season near at hand, and 
the national meeting at Los Angeles in the offing, it seems especially 
appropriate to present these selected glimpses around the circuit 
of the 1957 MENC Division conventions. Such review at this 
time may also serve as a sort of preview and an appetite whetter 
for what is in store for all of us during this school year. 


@ The 1957 Division meetings which supplied the photographs from 
which were selected the samples reproduced here, were as follows: 
Eastern, Atlantic City, March 1-5; North Central, Omaha, March 15- 
Southwestern, Denver, March 24-27; Northwest, Boise, April 
Western, Pasadena, April 14-17; Southern, Miami, April 26-30. 


© The first thing you do, sometimes even before you unpack your 
bags, is te register and get your convention badge. If you don’t 
wear a badge during the convention, you look like just an ordinary 
non-member layman and may be excluded from a meeting that you 
especially want to attend. Young lady members may be ti 

talking to you if you lack the proper introduction of an MENC 

But let’s get on. 


* You notice that members congregate in the exhibit area, and stop 
to look areund. You are impressed by the variety and number of 
displays. You resolve to return as many times as possible. This 
and the picture above are North Central scenes, 


© There are interesting demonstrations by pupil groups at several 
of the meetings. The illustration below shows children from 
Montvue School, Pomona, Calif. at the Western convention. 


@ Band, orchestra and chorus clinics conducted by specialists add 
to the practical values of the convention program. At the South- 
western orchestra clinic (above) the clinician was a Chicago school 
principal—Merle Isaac, former music educator. 


@ Panel discussions give you opportunity to hear discussions by 
leaders in music education and administration. The group pictured 
(above) evaluated a day of “Balanced Program” sessions at the 
Western convention. Left to right: Karl Ernst, Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Norman Wampler (Bellflower, Calif. superintendent), Ralph Hess, 
Ralph Rush, Gene Jorgenson, Ethel Thompson (NEA elementary 
consultant), Floy Potter, George Kyme. 


@ Student members share the convention on equal terms with every- 
body else, but get special breaks, as in the case of this Northwest 
group, meeting with the National president. Mr. McBride is at 
the left; N.W. Counselor Robert Nye is second right from the piano. 


*@ For consultation or information not available at the registration 
desk, you will find a room near by which serves as staff business 
office. This Eastern picture shows (rear) New York State School Music 
Association president Harold Henderson; MENC Eastern Division 
president Richard Berg; Vanett Lawler, executive secretary. At right, 
Ruth Hughes and Geraldine Ivie, staff administrative assistants; 
with Gene Morlan, assistant executive secretary. At left, recep- 
tionist and Edward Michael, a former staff member. 











@ Elementary education workshops attract many classroom teachers 
from the convention city and vicinity. The sample scene (above) 
shows Edna W. Doll of East Orange, N. J., at the Southern conven- 
tion instructing a group in folk dancing. 


+ You meet the VIP element of the Conference and the community— 
and learn they are just like all of us; are fond of the same kind 
of refreshments. Above: In-honor-of group at a Miami Reception 
given by Dade County music educators. Left to right: Howard 
Brown, MENC Southern Division second vice-president; Ouida Fay 
Paul, Southern student members counselor; T. C. Collins, NACWPI 
Southern chairman; Ernestine Ferrell, Mississippi state supervisor 
of music; Frances M. Deen, president Florida MEA; Howard Doolin, 


Dade County music education supervisor; Mrs. Doolin; Polly Gibbs, 
MENC Southern president. Serving: Mrs. Katherine Palmer, pres- 
ident, Department of Retired Teachers of Florida; Nan Majoras, 
president ACE in Dade County Schools; Merle Sargent, president 
MTNA Southern Division. 


~ If you scan your program you are apt to find a state or alumni 
group get-together where you belong. Membership and/or officers’ 
meetings are scheduled by many federated state associations. The 
luncheon illustration (above) was furnished by Colorado MEA at 
the Southwestern convention. 


@ Clinics and workshops are available for every interest. Gladys 
Tipton conducted this one (below) at the Southwestern convention. 


@ All kinds of Workshops. Above is shown another Western—a 
demonstration of Orff Schulwerk by pupils from Montvue School 
District, Pomona, Calif., conducted by director of music, John Keith. 


If you are a good and willing MENC member, you are likely to get 
appointed to a committee or something and can take part in special 
meetings which help to implement the service and publications 
program of the organization. Above: Music in American Life Com- 
missions and Committees at work at the North Central convention: 
Look close and you will see, standing at rear, North Central president 
W. H. Beckmeyer; Hazel B. Morgan, session chairman; Wm. B. 
McBride, national president. 


@ The convention keeps you pretty busy and a bit of relaxation 
now and then is prescribed. Northwest prescribed coffee. Coffee 
breaks are regularly scheduled in the Northwest program, 


@ Leaders of associated organizations taxe advantage of opportuni- 
ties to hold conferences during MENC division and national con- 
ventions, The group pictured above (Northwest) represents College 
Band Directors National Association and National Association of 
College Wind and Percussion Instructors. Left to right: William 
Thomas, Cheney, Wash.; Jay Slaughter, Rexburg, Idaho; Charles 
Osborne, Missoula, Mont.; Ed Sedivy, Bozeman, Mont.; Jim Carlson, 
Spokane, Wash.; Justin Gray, Missoula, Mont.; Warren Bellis, Mos- 
cow, Ida.; Robert Vagner, Eugene, Ore.; Pete Exeline, Cheney, Wash. 


@ And of course you take part in the lobby sing—the traditional 
MENC relaxer and winder-up for the convention day. A superintend- 
ent is the leader of this one (below) at Western—Pasadena Super- 
intendent, Stuart A. McComb, 





@ The program says meetings must start on time; the national pres- 
ident and the photographer believe in following instructions. 
Shortly after the picture making (above), the room was filled with 
Southern Music in American Life Commissions chairmen—and the 
photographer was taking pictures somewhere else. 


® But one has to have a bite to eat, and the temptation to linger 
for a chat at the coffee bar is hard to resist. Illustration (above) by 
Northwest members and band players. 


+ Eating again. One must keep one’s strength up at a convention, 
and, what with such a full program, one makes good use of meal-time 
by combining eating with a meeting. However, this one (above) 
was just for food, fun and fellowship—a North Central student 
members’ smorgasboard. 


@ Continuing the gustatory theme (above): Segment of the head 
table at the Golden Anniversary Banquet, Southern style—sixth 
and final in the MENC 1957 series of Golden Anniversary breakfasts 
and banquets 


@ And again (below), after the day is over, the lobby sing. Were you 
in this group? The editors lost the photographer's identification. 
If you know the “who's who and where,” write to the Journal, and 
get your name in the paper. 





| MEMBERSHIP 
REGISTRA 


@ You are constantly reminded of the exhibits from the moment you 
register. Woe be if you fail to heed the lures to one of the most 
valuable experiences of the convention. The Western display was 
a two-story affair. 


@ More refreshments and more conversation. Student members are 
joined by conference officers and members (Southern) 


@ A reception and buffet makes another pleasant combination of 
eating and greeting, as exemplified by the Department of Music 
of the New Jersey Education Association (above). 


* Some meetings you don’t get to see until you earn your profes- 
sional spurs. Sample above, at an after-hours MENC Division Board 
meeting: Ten state presidents; Division officers and chairmen; 
representatives of the local convention committee. North Central 
president, W. H. Beckmeyer in foreground, third from left. 


* Music educators, you have observed, come from all over to take 
part. Below, Dorothy Gillett, Honolulu, Hawaii, with a Northwest 
workshop group. 








“Of all the instrumental 
offerings, the piano 


gives promise of the 








greatest carry-over of 


music from school to community Ife’ 


(Quoted from the valuable new publication, “‘Key- 
board Experience and Piano Class Instruction” 
Published by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., Price $1.00) 


The Music and Education Department of the Wurlitzer Company 
offers the following to Music Educators throughout the nation: 


1. Piano Teaching Workshops 4. “Careers in Music With Piano Background” Poster 


2. Free Showing of “Pianorama’’ Film 5. ‘Piano Teaching as a Profession’’ Poster 


3. New ‘Piano in Today's Schools” Booklet 6. Periodic Bulletins on Class Piano Activities 


7. Counsel and Services of Fay Templeton Frisch 


Should you have any questions or problems, 
lease write to Wurlitzer, attention of the 
: = ~ , t 2 . enti of . The Wurlitser Company 
Music and Education Department. Music and Education Dept. 957, DeKalb, Illinois 


Please send me information on the following, 


WURLIZER | 


DEKALB, ILLINOIS . ADDRESS — 


o 
~“ 
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SPECTACULAR! 
You too can do 4 o 
Just released for school performante _- 


STINGIEST MAN IN TOWN 


“Scrooge” 


Based on Charles Dickens “A Christmas Carol” 
Book and Lyrics by JANICE TORRE — Musicby FRED SPIELMAN 
Vocal Score (including Libretto) Revised by DON WILSON 


Orchestration and stage guide available on rental. 


Be among the first to present this modern musical . .. which is sure to become a Christmas Standard. Critics raved 


about the Premiere Performance on TV. Here are a few excerpts from the reviews: 


NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM & SUN 
i LT TE TE IL ET OT 
hir : "CLEVELAND, OHIO NEWS 


TOLEDO, OHIO BLADI 


HEAR THE MUSIC recorded by the original cast on Columbia LP CL950. An excellent rehearsal aid, 
use it for correct tempi for the ballet rehearsal, and performance. 


EASY TO PRODUCE the stage guide gives complete and simple directions for staging. 


A PERENNIAL FAVORITE TOP NOTCH VARIETY SHOW 
CHE PRINCE OF PILSEN HI-FT FOLLIES 


— 
eo 
\ 


dea gladly sent “On approval.” Write te: Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
” 619 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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SHERATON 
FONTENELLE 


* The variety continues. You hear a panel of music educators headed 
by an administrator and a panel of administrators with a music 
educator as chairman. “Music in General School Administration” 
was discussed by this group. Standing: S. E. Alkire, assistant 
executive secretary, Illinois High School Association. Seated: 
C. P. Woodruff, principal, Elkhart, Indiana, High School; Owen A. 
Knutzen, assistant to the superintendent, Omaha Public Schools and 
directing chairman of the 1957 North Central Convention Committee; 
Ralph Gillman, presiding chairman, director of music education, 
Akron, Ohio. 


@ And you hear music of many varieties. Above, the Eastman String 
Quartet: Joseph Knitzer and John Celentano, violins; Francis Tursi, 
viola; Geonge Miquelle, cello (Eastern). 


~ A lesson in barbershopping is right interesting. Above, Casper 
Chapter, Society for the Preservation and Encouragement of Barber 
Shop Quartet Singing in America, Creswell, Oregon. A demonstra- 
tion lecture on “Barbershop Craft of the Northwest” by J. H. Leabo 
was followed by a barbershop harmony lesson (Northwest). 


@ Community contributions in wide variety enhance your enjoyment 
of the convention program. Example: at the Southern, members of 
Miami’s First Hungarian Church of Christ presented folk music at 
the session on Music and inter-Cultural Understanding. 


e* | fra aks mx on) oF « 
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@ The vocal groups are as varied as the school levels they represent 
from elementary school through college, with added samples of adult 
community organizations; from small ensembles to the “All’s”— 
all-city, all-state and all-conference. Above: Concert Choir of State 
Teachers College, Lowell, Massachusetts (Eastern). 


* You have learned that the Music Industry Council, auxiliary of 
the MENC, is responsible for setting up and supervising the exhibits 
—a national exposition. You are not surprised to find a place 
handy-by that serves as the convention office for the MIC personnel 
in charge. A call seems in order, and if the photographer happens 
along just then you get in the picture. Above, the MIC office at 
Eastern. Left to right around the desk: Edward T. Milkey, member 
MIC Board; Arnold V. Clair, Rhode Island MEA; Benjamin V. 
Grasso, MIC vice-president; Katherine Jackson, MIG Board; Richard 
C. Berg, president MENC Eastern Division; Clarence A. Foy, MIC 
Board; Robert L. Lennox, president Connecticut MEA. 


@ Camaraderie with coke and conference officers (Eastern). You enjoy 
the buzz sessions if you are a student member—or if you are a 
veteran and just happen to drop in. Sometimes you can’t tell which 
are the student buzzers, and which are the droppers-in. 


@ What do you do at a convention? If you are a typical MENC-er 
you work hard and have fun. You taik and are talked to—and not 
all of the discussions you take part in are scheduled in the program 
book. Most of all, you look and listen. What you see and what you 
hear are the fruits of your convention experience. So you make a 
serious business of looking and listening. And you go home refreshed 
and stimulated, with an enriched concept of the purposes and the 
practices of your profession as they apply to your own job and 
responsibilities. (Study in listening, below, clipped from Northwest 
audience photo.) 











1956-1957 


The roster of MENC Student Members Chapters for the 1956-57 school year is represented 
in this brochure. Under the name of each institution will be found the name of the chapter 
faculty sponsor. The chapter serial number follows the name of the institution, while the 
figures in parantheses indicate the number of student members enrolled during the 1956-57 
school year. The total student membership for the year at this time is 9047, representing 
366 institutions of higher learning in the United States and Canada. On the basis of pre- 
vious experience, approximately 1,500 graduates whc take teaching positions for the 1957- 
58 school year will be transferred to active membership status . . . Institutions interested 
in the MENC Student Membership plan may secure additional information and necessary 
enrollment forms by writing the MENC Headquarters Office, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Student Members should be enrolled by November 15, 1957, to be 
certain of receiving the complete school-year volume of the Music Educators Journal. 


ALABAMA University of Colorado, Chapter 104, Boulder (31) 
, a : Alden McKinley 
Alabama College, Chapter 177, Montevallo (16) University of Denver, Chapter 296, Denver (6) 
Katherine Fassah Raoul Tayon 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Chapter 303, Auburn (24) 
A. Bentley CONNECTICUT 
State Teachers College, Chapter 133, Jacksonville (5) Danbury State Teachers College, Chapter 214, Danbury (58) 
, Walter A. Mason : Charles W. Lanning, Jr. 
Talledega College, Chapter 294, Talladega (8) Julius Hartt College of Music, Chapter 227, Hartford (75) 
Frank Harrisor Peg , Elmer Hintz 
Troy State feachers College, Chapter 2, Troy (1 University of Bridgeport, Chapter 411, Park Place, Bridgeport (18) 
John P. Grahan : <> W. Earl Sauerwein 
University of Alabama, Chapter 293, University (30) University of Connecticut, Chapter 314, Storrs (20) 
Edward H. Cleir Robert Yingling 


ARIZONA DELAWARE 


a State College, Chapter 263, Flagstaff (19) University of Delaware, Chapter 48, Newark (3) 
Charles S. Warren . Elizabeth F. Crook 
University of Arizona, Chapter 1¢ Tucsor 


B. M. Bakkegard DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ARKANSAS Catholic University, Chapter 372, Washington (7) 
Alvis M. Kunca 
Howard University, Chapter 367, Washington (83) 
Lillian M. Allen 


Ari 


Arkansas Polytechnic College, Chapter 387, Russellville (23 
John H. Wainright 

hits taptist College, Chapt 47 Arkadelphia (1¢ 
Kh rt k wae pitt : The Modern School of Music, Chapter 467, Washington (11) 
University of Arkansas, Chapter 90, Fayetteville (14) Sherman Smith 


Catherine McHugh FLORIDA 
CALIFORNIA Florida A & M College, Chapter 397, Tallahassee (4 


Grace Gray Johnson 

Florida Southern College, Chapter 256, Lakeland (11) 
“aul A. Leeman 

Florida State University, Chapter 137, Tallahassee (74) 

(38) Lois L. Schnoor 

Stetson University, Chapter 132, DeLand (18) 
Veronica Gove 

University of Florida, Chapter 25 
Ouida Fay Paul 

University of Miami, Chapter 128, Coral Gables (36) 
Frances Hovey Berg 


Oua 


Chico State College, Chapter 216, Chico (28) 
Margaret A. Shelley 
College of the Holy Names, Chapter 403, Oakland (2 
Sister M. Theresa Agnes 
College of the Pacific, Chapter 95, Stockton 
Eleanor Short Norton 
Immaculate Heart College, Chapter 304, Los Angeles (12) 
Sister M. Matthias 
Los Angeles State College, Chapter 330, Los Angeles (1) 
J. R. Beckstead 
oun ‘ e, Ch: ; os Angeles (6) ‘ 1 : 
- » > G A ” eae 451, I Rages (¢ University of Tampa, Chapter 230, Tampa (7) 
Mount Saint Mary's College, Chapter 313, Los Angeles (6) Lyman Wiltse 
Sister Celestine GEORGIA 
Mount San Antonio Jr. College, Chapter 478, Walnut (1) Clark College, Chapter 452, Atlanta (22) 
Louis S. Ronfeldt . J. de Koven Killingsworth 
Occidental College, Chapter 129, Los Angeles (12) Georgia State College for Women, Chapter 24, Milledgeville (10) 
Olaf M. Frodshem - Alberta G. Goft 
Pepperdine College, Chapter 338, Los Angeles (7) Georgia Teachers College, Chapter 348, Collegeboro (44) 
rances ‘ole . Daniel S. Hooley 
Sacramento State College, Chapter 207, Sacramento (3 LaGrange College, Chapter 459, LaGrange (7) 
Paschal Monk = Walter Westafer 
San Diego State College, Chapter 34, San Diego (72) University of Georgia, Chapter 123, Athens (43) 
Richard C. Five Earl E. Beach 


/ 


, Gainesville (15) 


Francisco S:ate College, Chapter 25, S Francisec Wesleyan College, a. 2 282, Macon (33) 
M 


; } 
Leona Tabor Randolph Foster, Jr 


Tose State lege, Chapter 108, San 44) 
dia W Ik thby IDAHO 
f California, Chapter 124, Berkeley (6) College of Idaho, Chapter 407, Caldwell (10) 
Sparks Gene C. Wisler 
University of California, Chapter 11, Los Angeles (35 Northwest Nazarene College, Chapter 419, Nampa (8 
Maurice Gerow Deloris Waller 
University of Redlands, Chapter 152, Redlands (1) University of Idaho, Chapter 290, Moscow (29) 
Joseph E. Bruggman Elwyn Schwartz 
University of Southern California, Chapter 36, Los Angeles (51) ILLINOIS 
Ralph E. Rush 
Stanford University, Chapter 93, Stanford (13) 
Stanley J. Glowacki 


Chicago Teachers College, Chapter 259, Chicago (11) 
: A x M. Taheny c 
JePaul University, Chapter 253, Chicago (26) 
CANADA Marjorie Kenney 
University of Toronto, Chapter 109, Toronto, Ontario (23) Eastern Illinois State College, Chapter 160, Charleston (535) 
Robert A. Rosevear - —— man 
Elmhurst College, Chapter 101, Elmhurst (6) 
COLORADO Robert E. Restemyer 
Adams State College, Chapter 78, Alamosa (11) Illinois State Normal University, Chapter 30, Normal (18) 
lohn Andersot Robert J. Bor 
Colorado M College, Chapter 211, Fort Collins (9) Illinois Wesleyan Gaiversity, Chapter 57, Bloomington (4) 
Anderson Ruth Erickson 
Chapter 455, Colorado Springs (12) Knox College, Chapter 52, Galesburg (7) 
Creston Klingman 
Colorado State College, Chapter 67, Greeley (31) MacMurray College, Chapter 370, Jacksonville (17) 
James E. Miller Lee Barger 
Mesa College, Chapter 457, Grand Junction (11) Millikin University, Chapter 112, Decatur (15) 
Dale A. Wolfer Robert H. Watkins 
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List with tax ond case 


= the ideal top voice for the clarinet choir 
i the ideal learner’s clarinet at new low cost 
@ an important voice in the standard literature for band 


Selmer brings you another remarkable Bundy 
Resonite clarinet—an E} soprano at $125 with tun- 
Bundy family of ing, tone quality, playing ease and durability equal- 
ling the famed Bundy B»), Bass, and Alto! Now every 
band can have full upper-register sound, with the 
range, color and clarity only the E} can provide. 
we), And, at $125, every band can afford E}’s—so essen- 

tial for full instrumentation. Musically and mechan- 
ically, this new Resonite E) gives advantages no 
other can offer at a price so low! Its scale is in the 
Selmer tradition, giving the student a precise basis 
for accurate intonation. Resonite body withstands 
heat and cold without impairing regulation. Sturdy 
key mechanism helps the student progress faster, 
resists damage from careless handling. Satisfy your- 
self. Try it, compare it with any other E,)—then 


now... a complete 


matched clarinet sounds 


BUNDY B» : ' 
order yours as soon as possible! 


At just $125, this new Bundy E» Clarinet offers 
exceptional promise as a learner’s instrument. Most 
bandmasters agree that elementary grade beginners 
often develop into better B»> clarinetists when they 
learn the E “st! And ld ith small | Ig 
BUNDY BASS earn ¢ L> firs And chtidren wih smati hands 
j : : 
i handle the E» more easily, 


BUNDY ALTO 





SELMER INC. Elkhart, Indiana 


Designed, Built and I'd like to know more about your new Bundy E> Soprano Clarinet —please 


send full information at once. 


Guaranteed by 


Nome_ 


selme t : ae 


Cit 
ELKHART, INDIANA ; 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-seven 
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Mundelein College, Chapter 88, Chicago (10) 
Sister Mary Anna Ruth 
National College of Education, 
Licyd W. Cousins 
orth Central College, 
Marian H. Schap 
Northern Illinois State University, Chapter 140, De Kalb (41) 
Richard Worthington 
North Park College, Chapter 217, Chicago (10) 
Rudolph Helin (Mrs.) 
Northwestern University, Chapter 
Clifton A. Burmeister 
Olivet Nazarene College, Chapter 178, 
Anita Richards 
Rosary College, Chapter 335, 
Sister M. Honorius 
Southern Illinois University, Chapter 92, 
Robert B. Forman 
University of Illinois, 
Colleen J. Kirk 
Western Illinois State College, 
( A. Julstrom 
Wheaton College, Chapter 360, 


Russell H. Platz 
INDIANA 


Chapter 479, Anderson (15) 


Chapter 429, Evanston (5) 


Chapter 250, Naperville (10) 


358, Evanston (42) 
Kankakee (9) 
River Forest (5) 
Carbondale (14) 


Chapter 164, Urbana (60) 


Chapter 77, Macomb (35) 


Wheaton (24) 


Anderson College, 
Marie Lien 

Ball State Teachers College, 
Martha Cox 

Butler University, Chapter 70, Indianapolis (31) 
Charles H. Henzie 

DePauw University, Chapter 71, 
Dan H. Hanna 

Earlham College, Chapter 357, Ric 
Kurt Glaubitz 

Evansville College, Chapter 127, Evansville (25) 
Betty M. Kanable 

Goshen Colle Chapter 390, Goshen (5) 
Dwight Weidy 


Chapter 73, Muncie (5) 


Greencastle (25) 


hraond (2) 


Indiana Central College, Chapter 53, Indianapolis (15) 
Victor B. Dane 

Indiana State Teachers College, 
ames Barnes 

Indiana University, Chapter 46, Blowpinghe (54) 
T. H. Madison and Dorothy G. Kel 

Manchester College, Chapter 9, N. hMenshuster (15) 
David ¢ MeCormick 


Chapter 45, Terre Haute (7) 


Mary-of-the-Woods 


Seint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Chapter 72, St. 
(iz 


7] 
Sister Mary Lourdes 
Valparaiso University, Chapter 285, 


Mary S. Myers 
IOWA 
Chapter 28, Storm Lake (24) 


Valparaiso (14) 


Buena Vista College, 
W. B. Green 
Central College, Chapter 344, Pella (8) 
Allan Wortman 

Clarke College, Chapter 191, 
Sister Mary St. Ruth 

Coe College, Chapter 354, 
Robert D. Nesbitt 

Cornell College, Chapter 83, Mt. 
Delinda Roggensack 

Drake University, Chapter 29, Des Moines (79) 
Stanford Hulshizer 

Grinnell College, Chapter 378, 
Dennis A. Johnson 

Iowa State Teachers College, Chapter 35, 
Arthur L. Redner 

Morningside College, Chapter 170, Si 
ois Grammer 

Simpson College, Chapter 47, 
Robert Bruner 

State University of Iowa, 
Neal E. Glenn 

Wartburg College, 
Mai Hogan 


Dubuque (5) 
Cedar Rapids (11) 
Vernon (10) 


Grinnell (9) 

Cedar Falls (57) 
ax City (5) 
Indianola (15) 


Chapter 40, Iowa City (56) 


Chapter 63, Waverly (26) 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Chapter 464, Baldwin (11) 
Edwin L. Foot, Jr 
Bethany College, Chapter 167 
Bertha McAllister 

Bethel Collewe, Chapter 385, North Newton (9) 
David H. Suderman 

Emporia College, Chapter 287, Emporia (12) 
George H. Jacobson 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, 
Phyllis Anne Schleich 

Friends University, Chapter 251, Wi 
Margaret Joy 

Kansas State College, 
Ruth J. Hartman 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
John Fluke 

Kansas State Teachers C 
Gabriella Campbell 

McPherson College, Chapter 59, 
Donald R. Frederick 

Marymo unt College, Chapter 267, Salina (6) 
N Napier 

Mt. St. Scholastica C 
Joyce Wentz : 

Ottawa University. Chapter 441 
Howard G. White 

Southwestern College, 
Ross O. Williams 

University of Kansas, 


Elin K. Jorgenson 


, Lindsborg (14) 


Chapter 193, Hays (22) 
hita (18) 

Chapter 26, Manhattan (3) 
Chapter 199, Emporia (57) 


ollege, Chapter 376, Pittsburgh (19) 


McPherson (18) 


lege, Chapter 280, Atchison (8) 
Ottawa (13) 
Chapter 210, Winfield (14) 


Chapter 54, Lawrence (44) 


University of Wichita, Chapter 65, Wichita (100) 
Sandra Berg 
Washburn University, Chapter 173, Topeka (9) 


Gertrude Shideler 
KENTUCKY 


Berea College, Chapter 254, Berea (8) 
rraine Edwards 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Chapter 44, Richmond (14) 
James E. Van Peursem 
a ~~" College, Chapter 351, 
M. V. Conway 
Kentucky Wesleyan University, Chapter 450, Owensboro (7) 
Donald Ivey 
sylvania College, Chapter 238, Lexington (6) 
Martha ane Stone 
University otf Kentucky, Chapter 242, Lexington (18) 
E. Stein 
Western Kentucky State College, Chapter 8, Bowling Green (26) 


Claude E. Rose 
LOUISIANA 
Louisiana College, Chapter 218, Pineville (5) 
William M. Keller 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Chapter 414, Ruston (10) 
Beth Dawlkins 
Louisiana State University, Chapter 80, Baton Rouge (32) 


Iida M. Schriefer 
Meitenee State College, Chapter 353, Lake Charles (1) 
Smith 
esthnass Louisiana State College, Chapter 212, Monroe (19) 
Florence Z. Allbritton 
Southern University, Chapter 446, Baton Rouge (39) 


J. Timothy Ashford 
MAINE 


Northern Conservatory of Music, Chapter 428, Bangor (22) 


Francis G. Shaw 
MARYLAND 
Chapter 386, Baltimore (35) 


Georgetown (20) 


Morgan State College, 
. Hayes Strider 
Notre Dame College, Chapter 22 
Sister Mary Theresine 
Peabody Conservatory, Chapter 99, Baltimore (58) 
Haven Hensler 
University of Mar pend, Chapter 225, College Park (12) 
Mary A. Kemble 
Western Maryland College, Chapter 380, Westminster (11) 


Philip S. Royer 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Chapter 17, Boston (122) 


8, Baltimore (7) 


Boston University, 
Lee Chrisman 

New England Conservatory of Music, Chapter 166, Boston 54) 
Leta hitney 

State Teachers College, Chapter 201, Lowell (86) 
Domenic R. Procopio 

Westfield State Tenchere College, Chapter 477, Westfield (1) 
Catherine A. Dower 

MICHIGAN 

Albion College, Chapter 306, Albion (4) 
Jacqueline Maag 

Alma College, Chapter 97, Alma (16) 
Margaret Vander Hart 

Central ichigan College of Education, Chapter 102, Mt. 

(16) 

Olaf W. Steg 

a - m Michigan College, Chapter 149, Ypsilanti (15) 

enwick 

Mice State University, Chapter 14, East Lansing (22) 
postales Mangino 

Northern a an College, Chapter 156, Marquette (10) 
Allan iemi 

University r Michigan, Chapter 31, Ann Arbor (105) 
Sally Monsour and Allen P. Britton 

Wayne University, Chapter 107, Detroit (67) 
Graham T. Overgard 

Western Michigan College, Chapter 32, Kalamazoo (20) 


Jack J. Frey 
MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Chapter 158, Minneapolis (8) 
Aland B. Sateren 

Carleton College, Chapter 103, Northfield (3) 
arion Sanders 

College of St. Thomas, Chapter 321, St. Paul (8) 
Anthony L. Chiuminatto 

MacAlester College, Chapter 379, Minneapolis (8) 
Mary Barbara Ferguson 

MacPhail College of Music, 
Shirley L. Hansen 

Mankato State Teachers College, Chapter 179, Mankato (42) 
Elias J. Halling 

Minneapolis College of Music, Chapter 389, Minneapolis (11) 
Maud Smith 

St. Olaf College, Chapter 237, Northfield (18) 
Adolph White 

State Teachers College, Chapter 319, St. 
Harvey Waugh 

State Teachers College, Chapter 66, Winona (20) 

alter Grimm 
University of Minnesota, Chapter 125, Minneapolis (29) 


Paul S. Ivory 
MISSISSIPPI 


Delta State College, Chapter 373, Cleveland (14) 
Nell ynn 
East Central Junior College, Chapter 74, Decatur (11) 


Pleasant 


Chapter 79, Minneapolis (14) 


Cloud (49) 


. G. Fie 

Mississippi Southern College, Chapter 295, Hattiesburg (10) 
Roger P. elps 

Mississippi State College for Women, Chapter 255, Columbus (14) 
J. Clees McKray 
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UDSty aHAWKE 
ay 


SUCCESSOR TO FINGERING CHART 


Hang this giant dial on the band room wall. It will serve you 
and your clarinet students in many ways. Beginners can teach 
themselves how to finger all 40 notes of the clarinet. Simply turn 
the dial until note wanted appears at top of “window”. Right 
below it is a photograph of proper way to finger that note— 
together with a list of keys to be used. 

Of benefit to advanced students: Key combinations for al 
ternate fingering, full and half trills appear in lower part of 
“window” for each note. 

Boosey & Hawkes’ TONE DIAL also shows 
how to assemble a clarinet and features a 
“trouble chart’’ for common problems 

Mail coupon today for a TONE DIAL, 
compliments of your Boosey & Hawkes dealer 


(Extra TONE DIALS are available at $2.00 ea.). 
C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 460 West 34th St., New York, or 


meaws secuntre 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. 
In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto. 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-seven 





FREE to music educators 





Cc. Bruno & Son, inc. 
(to any address listed below left) 


We would like to have a Boosey & Hawkes 
TONE DIAL free of charge. 


name 
title 
school 
address 


city, state 
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MISSOURI 
Central Missouri State College, Cifapter 169, Warrensburg (21) 
Ralph E Hart 
Culver-Stockton College, 
Eleanor Daniells 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music, Chapter 300 
Francis Buebendorf 
Missouri Valley College, Chapter 183, 
Louis A. Hansen 
Northeast Missouri State 
. Valentine 
Northwest Missouri State College, 
John Smay 
University of 
Paul W 
Washington 


Lewis B 


Chapter 98, Canton (6) 


Marshall (7) 


College, Chapter 161, Kirksville (3) 


Chapter 198, Maryville (9) 


Missouri, Columbia 
Mathews 
University, 


Hilton 


Chapter 185, 


Chapter 475, St. Louis (14) 


MONTANA 
Montana State College, Chapter 202, Bozeman (15) 
Edmund B. Sedivy 
Montana State University, Chapter 49, 
Herbert M. Ceci 
Rocky Mountain College, Chapter 317, 


Betty Ann Jumper 
NEBRASKA 


Chapter Chadron 


Missoula (2¢ 


Billings (9) 


Chadron State College, 200, 
Harry E. Holmberg 
Doane College, Chapter 288, 
Larry L. Havlicek 
Hastings College, Chapter 154, 

Millard H. Cates 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chapter 76, 
Angelo M. Cucci 
Nebraska State Teachers 

Robert Grindle 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Leonard E. Paulson 
University of Nebraska, Chapter 89, 
David Fowle: 
University of Omaha, 
R T renhe Im 
Wayne State Teachers College, Chapter 181, 


Rex A. Conner 
NEVADA 


Nevada, Chapter 476, Reno (1) 
Freehouse 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Durham (16) 


Crete (13) 


Hastings (13) 
Ke arney 


College, Peru 


208 


Chapter 


Chapter 205, Lincoln 


Lincoln (4 


Chapter 437, Omaha (1 


University of 


Frederick 


University of New Hampshire, Chapter 329, 
David M. Smith 


NEW JERSEY 


Douglass College of Rutgers University, 
(18) 
George M. Jones 
Montclair State Teachers College, Chapter 323, 
Louis E. Zerbe 
Trenton State Teachers College, 


Otto H Helbig 


Upper Montclair 


Chapter 196, Trenton (55) 


NEW MEXICO 


Eastern New Mexico University, Chapter 203, Portales (48) 
( M. Starkey 

New Mexico Highlands Campus, Chapter 15, 
Jon Cochran 


University of New Mexico, Chapter 


Jack R. Stephenson 
NEW YORK 
College of St. Re Chapter 297, Albany (22) 
Sister Rita Agnes 
Columbia University, Chapter 111, York (28) 
Gladys 
Eastman Music, 
William Larson 
Hartwick College, Chapter 261, Oneonta (64) 


Las Vegas (12) 


438, Albuquerque (26) 


New 


Chapter 50, Rochester 


Houghton Chapter 150, Houghton (32) 
Schroer 
( hapter 
} Orr 
Manhattan School of Music, 
Raymond Lemieux 
Nazareth College, Chapter 328, 
Sister Kathleen 
York University, Chapter 22, 
Mary H. Muldowney 
State Teachers ( 
English 
College, Chapter 410, 
: M. Brendan 
> Teachers College, Chapter 151, 
E. Mudd, Jr 
use University, Chapter 215, 
Nancy Nichols 
University of Buffalo, 
Irving Cheyette 


219, Ithaca (124) 


Chapter 469, New York ( 


Rochester (22) 


New New York (26) 


ollege, Chapter 3, Potsdan 


Buffalo (16) 


Fredonia (205) 


Syracvse (44) 


Chapter 456, Buffalo (9) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural & Technical College, 
Richard H. L. Jones 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Chapter 110, Boone (3 
Rebecca Austin 

Greensboro College, Chapter 19, Greensboro (13) 
Carl N. Shull 

Johnson C. Smith University, Chapter 240, Charlotte (15) 
C. W. Kemp 

Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Helen M. Stahler 


Chapter 405, Greensboro (44 


Chapter 142, Hickory (11) 





Chapter 197, New Brun 
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Meredith College, Chapter 175, Raleigh (10) 
Belle Haeseler 

North Carolina College, Chapter 398, Durham 
C. Ruth Edwards 

Salem College, Chapter 69, 
June L. Samson 

Wake Forest College, 
Thane McDonald 

Western Carolina ll .. hapter 356, 
Richard M 

Woman’s College, 


boro (12) 


Birdie H 


(23) 
Winston-Salem (2) 


Chapter 434, Wake Forest (5) 


Cullowhee (21) 


University of North Carolina, Chapter 20, Greens 


Holloway 


NORTH DaKOTA 


Dickinson State Teachers College, Chapter 43, Dickinson ( 
Mrs. Eckhart J. Heid 

Jamestown College, Chapter 223, 
John W. Seale 

Mayville State Teachers ( 


William W. Abbott, 


(19) 


Jamestown 


‘ollege, Chapter 440, Mayville (23) 


OHIO 


Ashland College, Chapter 121, Ashland (10) 
Robert Froelich 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Chapter 141, Berea (8) 
Varner M. Chance 
Bluffton College, Chapter 
Earl W. Lehman 
Bowling Green State 
Richard Ecker 
Capital University, Chapter 
Stephen M. Clarke 
College of Mt. St. Jose; 
Vincent A 
College of St 
Sister Maris 
Conservatory of 
Elizabeth M 
Conservatory of Music, Chapter 186, Wooster (27) 
Stuart J. Ling 
Denison University, Chapter 342 
George R. Hunter 
Heidelberg College, Chapter 375, Tiffin 
June Caudill 
Kent State University, Kent (52) 
Florence S. Harley 
Miami University, Chapter 116, 
Everett F. Nelson 
Mount Union College, Chapter 
David H. McIntosh 
Muskingum College, Chapter 
Raymond H. Zepp 
Oberlin College, Chapter 11 
George E. Waln 
University, Chapter 231, 
Mary D. Blayney 
Northern University, 
carl A. Roider 
State University, 
George Wilson 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Chapter 120, Delaware (15) 
Robert E. Bowlus 
Otterbein College, Chapter 115, 
Robert A. Westrich 
University of Akron, Chapter 
Daniel E. Witten 
University of Dayton, Chapter 359, 
Lawrence E. ° 
Western Reserve 
Arthur S 
Wilmington College, Chapter 114, Wilmington (7) 
Elizabeth Knight 
Wittenberg College, Chapter 363, 
Robert Knauss 


117, Bluffton (33) 


University, Chapter 147, Bowling Green (4) 


172, Columbus (45) 
on-the-Ohio, Chapter 189, Mt. St. Joseph (14) 
the Springs, Chapter 119, Columbus (8) 


Chapter 100, Cincinnati (10) 
Granville (2) 
(10) 
Chapter 94, 
Oxford (40) 
Alliance (8 
122, New Concord (4) 
Oberlin (92) 
Athens (82) 
Chapter Ada (8) 
Ohio Chapter 10, Columbus (78) 
Westerville (26) 

Akron (5) 
Dayton (15) 

308, Cleevland (16 


Chapter 


Springfield (13) 


OKLAHOMA 


Central State College, Chapter 362, Edmond (19) 
Wendell E. Ralston 
Langston University, Chapter 
William E. Sims 
Oklahoma A & M College, 

L. N. Perkins 


458, Langston (14) 


Chapter 382, Stillwater (30) 


Chapter 340, Oklahoma City (9) 


Oklahoma City University, 


Elna C. Smith 
Oklahoma College for 
Robert Darnes 
Northeastern State ( 
Elwin Fite 
Northwestern State College, 
Kenneth A. Fite 

Phillips University, Chapter 415, Enid (8) 
Martha Louise Lincoln 

Southeastern State College, Chapter 337, Durant (9) 
Howard H. Rye 

University of Oklahoma, Chapter 213, 
Dolly Connally Ward 


Women, Chapter 460, Chickasha (12) 


22, Tahlequah (21 


Chapter 436, Alva (17) 


Norman (53) 


OREGON 

Lewis and Clark College, Chapter 188, 
Mary Jean Schrunk 

Oregon College of Education, Chapter 
Florence W. Hutchison 

Oregon State College, Chapter 221, Corvallis 
Donald P. Sites 

Pacific University, Chapter 155, For 
Richard A. Greenfield 

Southern Oregon College of FE 
Helene Robinson 

University of Oregon, Chapte 
Robert E. Nye 


Portland (11) 


443, Monmouth (19) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Bucknell University, Chapter 277, Lewisburg (18) 
Helen E. Kieinfelter 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Chapter 6, Pittsburgh (18) 
Oleta A. Benn 

College Misericordia, Chapter 174, Dallas (25) 
Sister Carmela Marie 

Duquesne University, Chapter 159, Pittsburgh (49) 
Ruth Domer 

Gettysburg College, Chapter 466, Gettysburg (11) 
Lois Kade! 

Immaculata College, Chapter 187, Immaculata (14) 
Sister M. Helen Jose 

Lebanon Valley College, Chapter 146, Annville (29) 
Robert W. Smith 

Mansfield State Teachers College, Chapter 162, Mansfield (100) 
Helen 1. Henry 

Marywood College, Chapter 245, Scranton (53) 
Sister lare 

Pennsylvania State University, Chapter 153, State College (85) 

’. Paul Campbell 

St. Vineent College, Chapter 391. Latrobe (5) 
Rev. Ralph Baile 

Seton Hill College, Chapter 3953, 
Sister Ann Kegina 

State Teachers College, Chapter 1, Indiana (43) 
Clel T. Silvey 

State Teachers College, Chapter 229, Kutztown (14) 
Henry R. Casselberry 

State Teachers College, Chapter 21, 
Nell M. Ashenfelter 

Susquehanna University, Chapter 176, Selinsgrove (43) 
Alice Giauque 

Temple University, Chapter 51, Philadelphia (33) 
Virginia Austin 

Westminster College Conservatory of Music, 

mington (50) 

Ada I. Peabody 

Wilkes College, Chapter 388, Wilkes-Barre (39) 
Robert E. Moran 


Greensburg (8) 


West Chester (106) 


RHODE ISLAND 
ersity of Rhode Island, Chapter 447, Kingston (14) 
Ward Abusamra 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Claflin University, Chapter 239, Orangeburg (10) 
Edward Bizzell 
mbia College, Chapter 41, Columbia (5) 
Phyllis Burgett 
Converse College, Chapter 38, Spartanburg (8) 
Alia R. Lawson 
Erskine College, Chapter 61, 
David T Kelly 
University of South Carolina, Chapter 35, 
Van Doren 
llewe, Chapter 7, Rock Hill (18) 
Adams 


Due West (9) 


Columbia (20) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Augustana College, Chapter 424, Sioux Falls (20) 
Merle R. Pflueger 

General Beadle State Teachers College, Chapter 312, Madison (6) 
S. K. Letspeich 

Northern State Teachers College, Chapter 84, Aberdeen (15) 
Wendell Kumtren 

University of South Dakota, Chapter 343, 
Carlton A. Chaffee 

Yankton College, Chapter 445, Yankton (8) 
Mary E. Fiore 


Vermillion (48) 


TENNESSEE 

Austin Peay State College, Chapter 325, Clarksville (26) 
Charles L. Gary 

Carson-Newman College, Chapter 423, Jefferson City (10) 
Sarah Sanders 

David Lipscomb College, Chapter 138, Nashville (10) 
Irma Lee Batey 

East Tennessee State College, Chapter 234, Johnson City (24) 
Rosemary Ferguson 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Chapter 96, Nashville (22) 
homas Cowan 

Maryville College, Chapter 383, 
une Keeney 

Middle Tennessee State College, Chapter 241, 
Charles H. Hansford 

Southern Missionary College, Chapter 377, Collegedale (12) 
Adrian R. M. Laurieze 

Southwestern College, Cherter 271, Memphis (8) 
Lala A. Stephens 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Chapter 105, Cookeville (15) 
Maurice Haste 

University of Chattanooga, Chapter 236, Chattanooga (14) 
E. D. Rushworth 

University of Tennessee, Chapter 91, Knoxville (24) 
Erwin H. Schneider 


Maryville (13) 


Murfreesboro (25) 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Chapter 392, Abilene (6) 
H. W. Fierbaugch 

Baylor University, Chapter 209, Waco (31) 
Ruth Miller 

East Texas State Teachers College, Chapter 206, Commerce (10) 
Cc. N. Channon 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Chapter 143, Belton (6) 
Roy Ww Hedges 

North Texas State College, Chapter 281, Denton (29) 
Roderick D. Gordon 

Southern Methodist University, Chapter 320, Dallas (41) 
Travis Shelton 





Chapter 180, New Wil- 


MENC STUDENT MEMBERS CHA?TERS 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chapter 413, Fort Worth 
(6) 


James C. McKinney 

Texas Christian University, Chapter 232, Fort Worth (41) 
Lawrence Hanley . 

Texas College of Arts & Industries, Chapter 462, Kingsville (16) 
Lawrence McQuerry 

Texas Southern University, Chapter 426, Houston (25) 
Charles E. Nellons 

Texas Wesleyan College, Chapter 371, Fort Worth (10) 
James H. Kincaid 

Texas Western College, Chapter 421, El Paso (16) 
Olav E. Eidbo 

University of Texas, Chapter 27, Austin (25) 
Archie N. Jones 

West Texas State College, Chapter 302, Canyon (25) 
M. J. Newman 


UTAH 
University of Utah, Chapter 324, Salt Lake City (15) 
Jessie M. Perry 
Utah State Agricultural College, Chapter 454, Logan (15) 
John Philip Dalby 


VERMONT 


University of Vermont, Chapter 305, Burlington (1) 
Miriam N. Marston 


VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College, Chapter 163, Bridgewater (8) 
Galen L. Stinebaugh 

Longwood College, Chapter 396, Furmville (10) 
John W. Molnar 

Madison College, Chapter 182, Harrisonburg (29) 
ester S ucher 

Richmond Professional Institute, Chapter 268, Richmond (25) 
Donald B. Tennant 

Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Chapter 283, Dayton (21) 
Kenneth Schultz 

University of Virginia, Chapter 472, Charlottesville (5) 
Bernard W. Busse 

Virginia State College, Chapter 417, Petersburg (5) 
*. Nathaniel Gatlin 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Chapter 106, Ellensburg (37) 
A. Bert Christianson 

College of Puget Sound, Chapter 468, Tacoma (20) 
Raymond L. Wheeler 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Chapter 55, 
J. A. Andrews 

S-attle Pacific College, Chapter 135, Seattle (11) 
Winifred ]. Leighton 

State College of Washington, Chapter 85, Pullman (16) 
Amanda Just 

University of Washington, Chapter 56, Seattle (25) 
Alice S. Beuschlein 

Western Washington College of Education, Chapter 265, Bellingham 
(44) 


Cheney (41) 


Frank D’Andrea 

Whitman College, Chapter 269, Walla Walla (4) 
K. E. Schilling 

Whitworth College, Chapter 243, Spokane (2) 
James C. arlsen 


WEST VIRGINNIA 


Cuncord College, Chapter 309, Athens (21) 
Russell Falt 

Fairmont State College, Chapter 315, 
Mary B. Price 

Glenville State Collge, Chapter 284, Glenville (26) 
i. S. Orendortt 

Marshall College, Chanter 2, Huntington (26) 

Wayne Hu 

Morris Harvey College, Chapter 307, Charleston (15) 
Harold Ewing 

West Liberty State College, Chapter 399, West Liberty (11) 
Emil A. Holz 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, Chapter 292, Montgomery (15) 
Myllan Smyers 

West Virginia State College, Chapter 442, Institute (22 
George E. Brewer 

West Virginia University, Chapter 118, Morgantown (70) 
Clifford Ww Brown 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Chapter 471, Buckhannon (15) 
Elizabeth J. Armstrong 


WISCONSIN 

Lawrence Conservatory of Music, Chapter 58, Appleton (11) 
Edgar M. Turrentine 

Milton College, Chapter 465, Milton (28) 
Bernhardt H. Westlund 

University of Wisconsin, Chapter 130, Milwaukee (17) 
Esther Jepson 

Viterbo College, Chapter 346, LaCrosse (9) 
Sister M. Leota 

Wisconsin State College, Chapter 409, Eau Claire (11) 
Rochelle Lautenbach 

Wisconsin State College, Chapter 361, La Crosse (12) 
Thomas Annett 

Wisconsin State College, Chapter 299, River Falls (18) 
B Rozehnal 

Wisconsin State College, Chapter 131, Stevens Point (19) 
Hugo D. Marple 

Wisconsin State College, Chapter 37, Superior (14) 
Donald G. Foltz 


Fairmont (34) 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming, Chapter 16, Laramie (8) 
Robert F. Noble 
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Read what WAYMAN WALKER 
says about new ELKHART BRASS: 


"I feel that the Elkhart cornet and trumpet blow with great 
ease and have excellent intonation. The valve action is 
superior and it equals or betters the valve action on 
many ‘artist' line instruments. These instruments are 
built with just the right amount of resistance 
for a young player to produce a wonderful tone." 


(Signed) Wayman E. Walker, Director of Bands 
Colorado State College of Education 





In addition to unusual professional quality built into a No. 56C Cornet 
student instrument, new Elkhart brass offers Buescher- 
designed features like trim planned for attractiveness 
and extra wear. Large bore for professional tone—with 
no sacrifice of playing ease. Top spring valves. Silent 
Nylon guide stars for fast, efficient reassembly. Single- 
piece valve casings and Super-Honed valves. _— No. 368 Trumpet 
Elkhart’s complete line brings advantages a music Complete Line 
program can’t afford to be without. If you haven’t al- ELKHART built by... 


ready tried this exciting new line, see your dealer today. 











BUESCHE 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Elkhart, Indiana 








° FIRST ... with rib ond post assembly ot popular prices | 
© FIRST... and only with PERMA PAD, the moisture-proof and air-tight key pad 
© FIRST... in producing comprehensive educational aids with recorded demonstrations 
© FIRST... to introduce smart luggage-type flute cases with carrying handles 
© FIRST... in research and development to continually improve quality 


© FIRST... in sales . . . a convincing testimonial to their dependability and velve 


* 


D. & J. ARTLEY, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 


flutes and piccolos 
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Mn. Director / 
DESERVING YOUR ATTENTION! 


C. Paul 


HERFURTH'S 


New 
ENCORE ORCHESTRA 
folio 


For your Junior High Groups 


Contents: The Rosary; At An 
Old Trysting Place; Tango in F, 
Albeniz; Floridian March; Two 
Friml Waltzes; I Love You 
Truly; Just Awearyin’ For You; 
A Perfect Day; Lullaby; Adieu, 
Friml; Trailblazer March, Her- 
furth; Country Gardens; Dark 
Eyes. 

Instrumentation: Piano Cond.; 
Adv. Violia; Violin 1A; 1B; II; 
Viola; Cello; Bass; Flute; Oboe; 
Bp» Clarinet, 1; Il; Eb Alto Sax; 
Bb Tenor Sax; Bb Trumpet I, II; 
F Horns I-Il; Eb Horns I-Il; 
Trombone; Drums and Percus- 
sion; Timpani. 


Piano Cond. $1.50 
Each Part .80 


Write for Free 
—— ‘7 part 
and New Catalog of 
School Music 








Accompanying: Its Place in the 


Curriculum 


A. R. LAMBSON 


music education, we shall become 
cognizant that our chorus, band and or- 
chestra programs cannot be developed to 
their fullest potential without the aid of 
an important vehicle—accompanying, But 
let us distinguish between a proposed 
accompanying course and our conventional 
piano and organ courses. 

Large schools sometimes employ regu- 
lar piano and organ teachers who give 
private lessons or conduct formal piano 
lasses during the regular school schedule 
Large and small schools often make pro- 
vision to accredit students for private 
lessons taken outside the school. Both 


| WONDER when, in our great crusade for 


these approaches place emphasis on de- 
veloping the piano student as a performer. 
Major interest is usually in the develop- 
ment of playing technique and the ac- 
quisition of playing skill. 

These approaches have much merit and 
certainly they have a place in the music 
curriculum. But let’s recognize their weak- 
nesses. First, such approaches limit the 
number of participating students to the 
number of available pianos and/or in- 
structors. Second, the social element 
which is operative in band, chorus and 
wehestra, is iacking in private study and 
minimal in class study. Third, oppor- 
tunity for public performance may be 
limited. Consequently, motivation and in- 
centive are at a relatively low ebb. Last, 
such piano and organ instruction courses 
are self contained ; that is, they contribute 
comparatively little to the total vocal and 
instrumental program. 

Not so with a course in accompanying 
geared for the development and refine- 
ment of playing ability through the ex- 
perience of accompanying large and small 
vocal and instrumental ensembles and 
vocal and instrumental soloists. Recipro- 
cally, the large select groups such as band, 
chorus, and orchestra should show im- 
provement in almost a direct proportion to 
the number of band, chorus, and orchestra 
students participating in the solo and 
small ensemble work for which student 
accompanists have been provided. 


+ 
The accompanying course provides 
greater performing opportunity than do 
the conventional piano and organ instruc 
tion courses. Civic clubs, for example, and 
other social institutions often call upon the 
school music director to provide small 
ensembles for their social events. There 
is no stronger social element than that 
which is operative in small ensembles of 

which an accompanist may be a part. 
Consider the very convenient scheduling 
advantage. The music director should be 
ible to provide either a vocal or instru- 
mental ensemble or a vocal or instru- 
mental soloist for every available student 
accompanist. Such accompanying activity 
may be scheduled either during the regu- 
lar class schedule or at any other pre- 


arranged time. He can then circulate 
among the various groups to supervise 
and instruct. He may be able to super- 
vise, simultaneously, as many as a half 
dozen small groups. All participants de- 
rive mutual benefit. The student pianist, 
in this situation, is not merely a member 
of a piano class primarily concerned with 
improving playing technique, but is 
an important member of a real perform- 
ing organization whose efforts and ac- 
complishments may be rewarded by per- 
forming opportunities and public acknowl- 
edgement. He should gain valuable ex- 
perience which may ultimately qualify him 
for promotion as accompanist of one of 
the school’s select large groups. 

From year to year many music direc- 
tors are harassed with the problem of pro- 
viding a good accompanist for the large 
performing choral groups. Experienced 
accompanists graduate every year. The 
director may be further chagrined if, as 
in many states, he has the responsibility 
of entering a number of student soloists 
and ensembles in music festivals and does 
not have a sufficient number of accompan- 
ists for them. He may be obliged to use 
inexperienced students who may be fine 
young pianists, but not necessarily fine 
accompanists. To become a proficient 
accompanist a student should have actual 
accompanying experience—not commouly 
acquired in our conventional piano and 
organ courses. 

It would seem practicable then, to set 
up some kind of training program where- 
by a new crop of experienced accompan- 
ists could be harvested each year. An 
accredited course in accompanying is the 
logical answer. 

There are often a number of piano stu- 
dents in the school who would avai! them- 
selves of the opportunity to perform with 
soloists or ensembles if such an oppor- 
tunity were provided. There may be 
potentially fine performers who are sub- 
merged in the wake of the two or three 
accompanists who have already been 
awarded the choice accompanying assign- 
ments. Too often a number of potentially 
good student accompanists are being com- 
pletely deprived of the opportunity to ac- 
company while a select few are over- 
burdened with accompanying assignments. 
These students suffer from this musical 
deprivation. So does the music director 
when his prima donna accompanist grad- 
uates and he is left without an experi- 
enced replacement. 


This discussion has made repeated ref- 
erence to piano as it pertains to accom- 
panying. However, one should be aware 
that ergan accompanying has its applica- 
tion as well as piano accompanying. A 
high school chorus, for example, may pre- 
fer organ accompaniment for such oc- 
casions as Christmas and Easter programs 
and other sacred occasions, or for the 
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Use or abuse... VERETT STANDS U 


From its “full cast’’ plate and hard maple 
pin plank to its double veneered case, every 
detail of this special piano is engineered for 
long, hard service. But that’s not all. What is 
even more important is the beautiful tone of an 
Everett Style 10. Extra string length needed for 
full, resonant tone is provided by the 44-inch 
height. Full-size action and carefully selected 
12 pound hammers permit unexcelled playing 
ease. Before you choose any school piano, 
investigate the Everett Style 10 — choice of 
hundreds of schools. And... one of the 
lowest-priced. 


Everett Piano Co., Div. of Meridan Corp., 


South Haven 9, Mich. 


7 "Neos 
FACTS! 
A copy of “Report 10.” a 
factual rundown on school 
piano specifications, is 


yours on request. 


America's most popular school piano! 


SS Aomitiong: | 


HAS BEEN THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN 


FLUTES **” PICCOLOS * 


* AND NOW THE ALTO FLUTE! 
- 


WRASSE TAR Bwie CG... BLK HART, 
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YOU CAN PLAN your music appre- 
ciation around the 
library of 


MUSICAL SOUND BOOKS 
with complete confidence. The cat- 
alogue is absolutely stable from year 
to year and shipments are made the 
same day the order is received. The 
repertory covers all grades from 
kindergarten through high school and 


courses record 


was selected and supervised by 


LILLIAN BALDWIN 
The library comprises 165 high fidel- 
ity, 78 r.p.m. discs so convenient and 
economical for classroom use. You 
may order one record or many accord- 
ing to your needs. 


You are invited to join the many 
schools in every State that are appre- 
ciative users of these records. Free 
catalogues will be sent promptly. 


SOUND BOOK PRESS 
Box 222, Scarsdale, N.Y. 








To get ahead in music 
While practicing at home 
The teacher tells his students 
To use a metronome. 


The 


Franz 


Electric 
Metronome 


For free booklet, write to 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 
53 Wallace Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
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performance of cantatas, oratorios, and 
chorales. Thus, it behooves the music 
director to keep a watchful eye on the 
development of young organists. 

The accompanying course is best ad- 
ministered, not as a class, but rather as 
the organization of a number of solo and 
ensemble activities for which accompanists 
can be provided. This plan is adaptable 
to any size high school, but is particu- 
larly well suited to small high schools 
For every capable accompanist, several 
soloists or small ensembles can usually 
be provided. Therefore, if the belief that 
every student should be provided musical 
experience in keeping with his interest 
and ability is valid, the number of stu- 
dents participating in the program should 
not be limited except for reasons of in- 
ability to perform adequately. 

While it is desirable that the music 
director himself should be a fine accom- 
panist and a good piano teacher, the lack 
of these qualities should not deter him 
from carrying out the program. Private 
teachers of each of the students may be 
relied upon to teach proper playing tech- 
nique. The music director, although not 
a fine pianist, can readily explain to the 
student just what tempo, dynamics, 
phrasing, etc. is desirable for a particu- 
lar accompanying figure. 

It might also be well to consider the 
implications of accrediting. Too often, a 
chorus accompanist, for example, receives 
singing credit even though as accompanist, 
he functions as a non-singer. In review- 
ing that student's high school transcripts, 
one is somewhat misled by the inappropri 
ate accreditation 


+ 


In summary, the piano curriculum can 
fulfill music education objectives as surely 
as the vocal and instrumental curricula. 
Piano study, which often isolates the stu- 
dent, could just as well be used as a 
social force. The accompanying course 
provides an excellent means of realizing 
social values through ensemble activity. 

If the music director finds that his ad- 
ministrator is unfavorable toward the in- 
clusion and accrediting of the accompany- 
ing course, then he should find other 
means of rewarding students for their 
participation in accompanying activity. 
One possibility is the organization of a 
piano or accompanying club from which 
there could be derived a certain amount 
of publicity and recognition. Such a club 
could possibly volunteer its service for 
accompanying assignments in the com- 
munity as well as in the school ensemble 
program 

The important consideration, in any 
event, is that of providing opportunity for 
capable piano students to utilize their 
skills in a beneficial and constructive way 

There are very few music directors who 
do not realize the benefits to be derived 
from a small ensemble program such as 
has been described. There are very few 
who do not utilize student accompanists 
in small ensemble activity. But how many 
have set up thr accompanying program 
on a fully accredited curricular basis and 
have utilized every piano student desirous 
—and capsble—of taking a course in 
accompanying ? 


The accompanying activity should not 


Send for FREE COPIES 
from the 


Kendor Choral Series 


Willie Will You Make 
Your Mind Up SSA .25 
by Alden Estes and Lee Allman 
in which a “bashful boyfriend” is 
subjected to some tuneful coaxing. 
Make Much of Time SATB .2: 
by Ted Petersen 
well-known advice from a 17th 
Century poet, set to challenging 
contemporary music. 
SSATB .2 
SSA or SAB. 3 
by T. Francis McLaughlin 
a sincere and moving composition 
directed toward the youth of today. 
Methuselah 
by George Abbott 
a rellicking tune which will add 
a bit of spice to your program. 
Christmas Is the Day..... 
SATB, SSA or SAB .2! 
by Art Dedrick 
a hauntingly beautiful melody 
in a modern choral setting. 


KENDOR MUSIC INC. 
Fast Aurora, N.Y. 


Let’s Pray for Peace 





DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC 
Pipe ted prism cut tic flame. Color 
2 a hw ights. Weed by some of 

"Gnasclen, 


Phus postage. 
$1.50. Order 
your dealers or direct 
us. 
Strayline 
Products Co. 
Dept. “BY 


PLAYGROUND MUSIC 


16-page booklet $1.00. A primary Education 
Program by Carabo-Cone, author "HOW 
TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN MUSIC" 
(Harper, $3.50) . . . Order from Playground 
Music, | Sherbrooke Rd., Scarsdale, New York 





Ardsley, Box 117, N.Y. 








CHURCH 
CHORAL GROUPS 
Catalog on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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be conducted on a loosely organized hap- 
hazard basis. It should be accredited 
independently and have equal rating with 
other music courses. 

Our reconstructed piano and organ 
curriculum should look something like 
this: 


Private piano. An accredited course for 
students who are studying with approved 
private piane teachers. Progress deter- 
mined by periodic examination and con- 
sultation with the private teacher. No 
prerequisite. 

Class piano (beginning). Class study 
for the beginner. Purpose of the class is 
to provide the student with a means of 
improving fundamental weaknesses of 
musicianship and to prepare him for more 
extensive development in piano, theory, 
instrumental or vocal study. No pre- 
requisite. 

Class piano (advanced). A course de- 
signed to give capable piano students 
valuable experience in piano ensemble 
playing (i.e. one piano and four hands, 
two pianos and four hands, two pianos 
and eight hands etc.) Prerequisite: Audi- 
tion and consent of instructor. 

Private organ. Course administered and 
accredited in the same manner as Private 
piano. 

Accompanying. This course is proposed 
for the purpose of providing an oppor- 
tunity for piano and organ students to 
further develop and refine their playing 
skill through the experience of accom- 
panying large and small vocal and instru- 
mental ensembles and vocal and instru- 
mental soloists. Prerequisite: Audition 
and consent of instructor. 

The accompanying program can be 
beneficial to the student, to the director, 
to the school and to the community. Per- 
haps some day a course in accompanying 
may find its way into the curriculum 
of every publie high school in the land. 

—A. R. Lamsson, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


VISITORS FROM MEXICO. Sponsored 
by the United States Department of 
Labor, five members and officers of 
Mexican Musicians Trade Unions made 
a three-months tour of this country for 
the purpose of meeting with employers 
and employees in the concert and enter- 
tainment field, and with manufacturers 
in related industries. This picture was 
made at the C. G. Conn Ltd. plant when 
the tour took the group to Elkhart. Mem- 
bers of the group were, left to right: 
Manuel Holquin, secretary of the Per- 
manent Commission of the National 
Congress of Music; Manuel Sarabria, 
secretary general of the Union of Phil- 
harmonic and Art Workers; Mrs. Con- 
cepcion Hernandez; Jorge Hernandez, 
secretary of the Culture and Education 
Section of the Musicians Union; Lucia 
Donnelly, interpreter; Charles Detwiler, 
Conn Sales Department. Jose Islas, as- 
sistant secretary of publicity and or- 
ganization is not in the picture, 
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illustrated text presenting the story of musical instruments. Descriptions, 
historical background, photographs and music examples of instruments 
used in the School Band and Orchestra. 

A simple and enjoyable introduction to music—a text designed to 
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Price 85c 
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MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN BROWNLEE, Director 


Courses offered in all major 
fields leading to the 


BACHELOR and MASTER of MUSIC DEGREES 


Distinguished faculty includes: 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 
VITTORIO GIANNINI 
HERTA GLAZ 
ROBERT GOLDSAND 
MARCEL GRANDJANY 


BERNARD GREENHOUSE 
HOWARD MURPHY 
JONEL PERLEA 
HUGH ROSS 
ALEXANDER SCHNEIDER 


The Manhattan School of Music is a member of the Middle States Ass'n of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and the National Ass'n of Schools of Music. 


Auditions and Registration for Fall Term 
week -of September 16th 


For further information 


Write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 
238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York 








Superb quality! Brilliant styling! Outstanding playing 
qualities! Try one at your music dealer’s, today. There 
is a York Band Instrument just right for you. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST léth ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 





Thinking of Buying a 


SCHOOL 
PIANO? 


This booklet 
will help you make 
a wise selection 
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Among all the confusing welter of 
claims and counter-claims about 
school pianos, what are the facts you 
know? Which pianos are 
which are the reverse? 
This mvaluable 12-page booklet 
defines the qualities you meed in 
school pianos, and sets out the ex- 
pert, unbiased specifications prepared 
by Dr. Elwyn Carter, head of the 
Music Department of Western Michi- 
gan College (which are also included 
in the Music Educators National 
Conterence Bulletin #17). It states 
explicitly how the Story & Clark 
School Piano meets each paragraph 
specifications—details ten 
extra features, over and above specs. 
Many so-called “school pianos” are 
built only to a price, and are of 
doubtful value at any cost. Don't 
buy any piano until you have read 
this helpful guide to a good selec- 
tion. It is yours for the asking—- 
and without obligation, of course, 
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Story & Clark Piano Company (Dept. E) 
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Adolescence and Adolescent Behavior 


Aspects Related to Music 


DAVID W. ABEL 


r IS INTERESTING to note how certain 
| aspects of adolescence and adolescent 
behavior relate to the field of music, and 
to the school music program 
These aspects are, broadly, those of the 
main areas of growth and behavior dis- 
cussed and detailed by such texts as Hor 
rock’s Psychology of Adolescence and 
other standard works in this field. How- 
ever, only those facets of the total picture 
of adolescence will be discussed 
which seem pertinent to further our un 
derstanding of the adolescent in his rela- 
tionship to music and the scuool music 
The physical and physiological, 
affective 


econdary 


here 


program 
the social, and the emotional 
elements of the adolescent in music will 
be examined as well as the role of teacher- 
pupil attitudes involved. Finally, the prop- 
erties and potential of music itself will be 
an aid and a potentially 
factor in a thera 


considered as 
significant emerging 
relationship for the 


peut emotionally 


disturbed and delinquent youth 
+ 


In the realm of the physical factors af 
fecting the early adolescent, perhaps the 
factor relevant to and 


musical education, is the 


most significant 
affecting his 
growth and expansion of his (and to a 
lesser degree, her) vocal chords. Any in 
herent sensitivity of the individual to his 
general appearance which might make for 
awkwardness where the acceleration of 
the parts has outdistanced the equilibrium 
whole, is generally 
heightened by the onset of a changing 
voice. The voice, from puberty to late 


aml grace of the 


idolescence, generally undergoes a major 
hange 

his is especially in evidence in the 
junior high school program where recog 
nition of the problem, musically, has re 
sulted in increasing literature written for 
the unchanged, the changing and the 
hanged voice, rather than the usual musi 
cal designatior soprano, alto, tenor, etc 
While there are physical and physiological 
phenomena taking place, we tend to lose 
sight of the 
fective elements in the situation 


much more significant af- 
The ef- 
tect of hearing one’s voice express, if only 
momentarily, the musical gamut of a 
lebaldi in height to a Pinza in depth must 
! indeed, considering its recent 
Every other sentence suddenly 
eems destined to crack and crackle with 
1 vocal variability that is new, strange 
truly disquieting 


e strange 


normality 


and disconcerting —-a 
experience ! 

Here the teacher's influence may be felt 
in putting the youngster at ease as much 
us possible. Any scornful titters or con- 
temptuous laughter from the class must be 


Abel, at the time 
this article was written was orchestral and 
vocal music teacher, Mabel D. Bacon Voca 
tional High School, New York, N.Y., but as 
of September 57 transferred to Grover 
Cleveland High School, New York City 


David W 


The author 


voided. Thus, the discerning teacher will 
handle the case carefully since it may be 
a class disciplinary problem, if not handled 
properly. Very frequently, the class 
doesn’t fully share the performer's sensi- 
tivity about his changing voice and is in- 
lined to imitate derisively rather than 
tactfully accept his limitations. In adoles- 
cence, one’s peers can be wery cruel! The 
student’s confidence should be maintained 
and, although doing so may lead to 
meager musical results, the teacher will 
help to develop a more secure, better ad- 
justed and less tense student if tolerance 
f this common vocal phenomenon is un- 
lerstood by all. 


+ 


In considering the adolescent's motor 
coordination, including digital dexterity, 
inake certain 
limitations. In particular, I refer to the 
study of instrumental music. While, of 
ourse, individual differences and varia 
tions are great, one of the big problems 
in band instrument study is the coordina- 
tion of eye and hand-finger movement 
with the breath to produce the correct 
tones at a given tempo 

While I have no reliable data on large 
numbers of instrumental students, I be- 
lieve that in my all-girl instrumental 
groups, more motor coordination is ap- 
parent in the use of lipstick than was 
ever put into effective finger technique. 
This is true in practically every single 
‘ase! Adolescents generally 
lack the motor coordination of the aver- 
Books, compacts, purses, in- 


we must allowances for 


appear to 


ue adult 
struments and mouthpieces are constantly 
being dropped or are perilously close to it 

The importance of pupil-teacher atti 
tudes in so many phases of our school 
program has never really been sufficiently 
stressed or appreciated. Professional con 
ferences that I have attended never gave 
me a better understanding of what atti- 
tudes are constructive in a situation deal 
ing with a particularly difficult group o1 
a particularly trying individual. We tend 
to be concerned chiefly with routines, cur 
riculum and subject content. We forget 
we are teaching young people as well as 
subject matter 

The teacher has to be constantly aware 


of the “self” attitudes of his pupils. One 
of the finest girls in my band, a girl of 
stability and cheerful 
disposition, sullenly walked out of re- 


hearsal one day with the statement that 


apparently great 


she was quitting the band permanently 
Finally, after much patient probing, her 
feeling of being neglected came to light 
I had spent all my time coaching a num- 
ber of other students in their parts, but 
had not spent any time in coaching her. 
It was very difficult to make her realize 
that the reason I did “neglect” her was 
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because she was one of the few who knew 
her part well, and therefore didn’t need 
help ! 

With the coming of puberty, it is a 
well-known fact that the sexual drives in 
the adolescent become much more defini- 
tive and strong, and account for increas- 
ingly erotic interests and behavior. In the 
light of this, I decided to check myself 
by giving my music classes a simple ques- 
tionnaire on the current “musical” craze 
of rock and roll as embodied in the ado- 
lescent idol, Elvis Presley. The student 
groups were all girls aged fourteen to 
sixteen, of generally similar socio-eco- 
nomic background and of predominantly 
Latin extraction. The question was, “Do 
you or do you not like Elvis Presley, and 
why?” Surprisingly enough, out of a 
total of 159 answers received, ninety-nine 
responded affirmatively and sixty in the 
negative 

The strong element of sexual attraction 
is obvious in sifting the reasons for liking 
singer Elvis Presley. While there was a 
very large vote for his voice, one greatly 
suspects that it was not its innate musi- 
cality which was being applauded, but 
rather the sensual, sexual quiverings com- 
mon to the “popular” style of singing. 
The next largest body of reasons indi- 
cated the singer’s looks, personality and 
motions, all of which have sexual over- 
tones as the basic causes for their ex- 
pression. An examination of the negative 
vote shows interestingly enough a feeling 
or repulsion for singer Presley because 
of his sexual motions and gyrations on 
stage. That, coupled with a dislike of an 
attitude of seeming freshness and conceit, 
accounted for almost the total negative 
vote cast. As one of the negative voters 
put it, “If you'll notice, the girls scream 
only when he makes the motions.” 

In our school music program we have 
never really recognized the sexual awak- 
ening in the adolescent. We have neither 
fully ministered to the need for suitable 
musical outlet nor exploited the possibili- 
ties inherent in offering for musical en- 
joyment, romantic selections of the simple 
followed by the more complex musical 
erotica. In the appreciation of music, 
there is a wealth of untapped love lyrics 
through different periods of time from 
the Elizabethan to modern times that bear 
adolescent listening. 


+ 


In instrumental music we might try 
going from the simple love Serenade of 
Schubert and the Nocturnes of Chopin 
to the more complex but very romantic- 
ally appealing Tschaikowsky Romeo and 
Juliet Overture. Here the strong and 
tragic appeal of the Shakespearean trag- 
edy is clearly manifest in the music with 
parallel love and tragic motifs which can 
be followed. Depending, of course, on the 
nature of the class involved, this could 
lead to the enjoyment of such supreme 
musical masterpieces as the Prelude and 
Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde. And 
similarly, what more could the adolescent 
ask, for than the orgiastic music of Wag- 
ner’s Bacchanale and Venusberg scene 
from Tannhauser? All this, of course, 
on levels far removed from the howling, 
bellowing, gyrating Presleys. With some 
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groups we might have to start with “Love 
Me Tender” and work from there. 

In listening as well as in performing 
experiences, the curriculum should be 
planned along the lines of strong adoles- 
cent interest needs. Vocal and instru- 
mental groups should offer musical op- 
portunities which cater to the strong urges 
for self-expression in predominantly 
rhythmic and melodically romantic types 
of musical selections. Strongly rhythmic 
music, having a direct physical and kin- 
esthetic appeal, includes the appeal to the 
patriotic and hero-worshipping propensi- 
ties of the adolescent. Especially in dra- 
matic and melodramatic music do we also 
need cater to adolescent emotional needs. 
Perhaps then, having helped to satisfy 
these basic needs, can we hope to proceed 
with more highly intellectual musical fare 
such as a Bach fugue or a Brahms sym- 
phony 


+ 


In all musical settings, the adolescent 
is a conscious participant in a group. The 
feelings and attitudes of his peers become 
highly relevant and at times exceedingly 
important to him. There is a particular 
security in the group which is manifest 
both in positive as well as negative ways. 
The whole becomes greater than its parts. 
In my own experience there have been 
numerous cases where the individual 
player, unable to perform on her own, was 
able to function well in conjunction with 
her colleagues 

Administrators generally and many 
teachers of non-music subjects still fail 
to realize the need social-musical group 
activities, such as chorus, band and or- 
chestra, satisfy for the adolescent. With 
these musical groups a sense of ego sup- 
port as well as social, peer prestige is en- 
gendered while offering an opportunity 
for the individual's self expression. Simul- 
taneously, a sense of responsible, demo- 
cratic feeling can be fostered where the 
individual merges his individuality with 
the group for the common good. Here the 
skill and attitude of the directing teacher 
come into play, while from the pedagogi- 
cal point of view, there is possible the 
maximum potential of one-hundred per- 
cent participation. This can and has been 
realized 

On the operational level the teacher- 
pupil attitudes in the music situation are 
best summarized by Peter Dykema in his 
“Teaching and Administration of High 
School Music.” The teacher, friendly but 
firm, should rather confer, listen and rea- 
son with his adolescent charges than scold, 
or command them. While they may be 
reprimanded for poor behavior, still one 
should maintain a friendly, straightfor- 
ward and sincere attitude. Treating 
students as adults, and accepting open- 
mindedly their particular view or views 
as such, is recommended. Even while un- 
der fire, one must keep smiling. Truly a 
sense of humor has often saved the day. 


+ 

In investigating the connotative and 
relevant aspects of adolescence and ado- 
lescent behavior to the school music pro- 
gram, the question arises: What bearing 
if any does music itself have on behavior, 
and can it exert any beneficial influence 
on the adolescent in any therapeutic re- 
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lationship? The strong affective factors 
in the delinquent as well as emotionally 
disturbed youth, seem to suggest music as 
a great potential ally, judiciously used and 
properly applied. Music, a powerful emo- 
tional outlet, might be of positive assist- 
ance in cahming or stimulatmg our so- 
called “normal” adolescents who are 
subjected so painfully at times to their 
own keen emotional likes, dislikes and 
fantasies. ° 

Books, pamphlets, articles and papers 
on music as an emotional catalyst in 
catharsis are legion, and go back to the 
ancient Greek educational idea of the 
moral values of music. In more recent 
times, Dr. Ferrand, writing at the turn of 
the century in the Bulletin of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine of Paris states, “Music 
in varying its different subjects, the 
mechanism of its rhythm, vivacity of its 
melody and complexus of its harmony, 
seems to be able to respond to different 
modes of physiological action and to be 
able to fill the role of an antispasmodic 
either simple, stimulating, or moderating. 
In many respects it may be compared with 
a chemical, which according to the dose 
used may be either a convenient hygienic 
device, a therapeutic agent, or a danger- 
ous poison, capable of destroying tissue.” 

Dr. Ira Altschuler, examining the role 
of “Music in the Treatment of Neurosis: 
Theoretical Considerations and Practical 
Experience,” in an article in the Music 
Teachers National Association V olume of 
Proceedings of 1944, tells us that music 
has the property of stimulating the libido 
and can act as a physiological and psy- 
chologieal stimulus in the form of “medi- 
cine” to help effectively metamorphose 
the instinctual forces of man into more 
socially acceptable forms. 


+ 
Tonal and rhythmic patterns demon- 
strably affect the brain on the thalamo 
hypothalamic level (sense and body 
organs), cerebellar level (affecting coor- 
dination, equilibrium and bodily rhythm), 
and the cortical level (affecting associa- 
tion, imagery, engram). These different 
brain levels are interconnected by tracts 
which offer the total appreciation and re- 
sponse to music. It has been found that 
cases of extremely withdrawn schizo- 
phrenic patients who could not be reached 
cortically through the spoken word, 
could be reached on the thalamic level 
through music of predominantly rhyth- 
mic character and thence through con- 
nected neural impulses to the cortex! 
Writing along similar lines, Dr. Brick- 
man, psychiatrist at the Menninger 
Foundation, in his article, “Psychiatric 
Implications of Functional Music for 
Education” (Music Educators Journal, 
June-July, 1950), found that slow, even 
rhythm, had a soothing sedative effect on 
his patients (necessitating less adminis- 
tration of drugs and other measures), 
while rapid rhythms were able to awaken 
interest in physical activities. During the 
more stirring and exciting rhythms, the 
bodily activities of hand clapping, dancing, 
and foot tapping which ensued were able 
to serve as a great release for tension. 
Thus by using these and other psy- 
chological insights derived from our 
knowledge of learning methods, can we 
tackle the problems of the normal youth. 
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An Open Letter to Vocal Music Specialists 
in Our Elementary Schools 


“\yEAR Music Speciatist: Have you 
1) ever dreamed of the time wher your 
elementary music program would be 
so strong that it would be possible to have 
a high school choir that could sight-read 
quite effectively in eight parts? Or, on the 
opening day of the school term find some 
thirty high school students enrolled for a 
Rudiments of Music course? Yes, such 
phenomena are possible, because I have 
seen them happen as a tangible result of 
an effective elementary sckool music pro- 
gram in which the classroom teachers 
participated daily in the music program 
Che purpose of this letter is to plead 
a case for the participation of the class- 
room teacher in the elementary school 
music program. Unfortunately, there is 
a great deal of misunderstanding, both on 
the part of the specialist and classroom 
teacher in this matter. 

First of all, I would like to review 
rather briefly some valid reasons why the 
classroom teacher should participate in 
your music program: 

(1) According to the Music Education 
Source Book, music should be a part of 
the children’s experience at least 100 
minutes a week. In these days of expand- 
ing school systems and limited school 
budgets how else can a busy music special- 
ist meet this minimum except by enlisting 
the participation of the classroom teacher ? 

(2) If the classroom teacher does par- 
ticipate daily in your music program, t! 1 
it is less likely that music will be con 
sidered to be a “special subject” by the 
classroom teacher, administration and 
students alike, but will be considered to 
be an essential part of the daily curricular 
pattern in the classroom. 

(3) The classroom teacher knows bet- 
ter than the specialist the general abilities 
and needs of the individual children in her 
classroom. The classroom teacher, with 
the assistance of the music teacher or 
consultant, can make music meaningful 
for every child 

(4) The classroom teacher can offer 
an elastic program of instruction when 
she can bring music to the children as it 
best fits into each daily schedule in her 
classroom 

(5) A more complete and continuous 
type of classroom program can be the 
result when the grade teacher can combine 
music activities with other areas of the 
curriculum. The music specialist can help 
her find adequate resources. 

Now, of course, the $64,000 question 
might be, “How do I get the classroom 


teachers, especially the older ones, to ac- 
cept the challenge of teaching music in the 
grades?” To answer this question one 
must delve into some of the reasons cer- 
tain classroom teachers refuse to par- 
ticipate in music programs. 

Perhaps the most prevalent reason 
would seem to be a fear of “school” music 
as such. We must remember that many 
of the conservative grade teachers think 
only of school music in terms of drill, 
singing scales, and the attempt to develop 
a skill in music reading. Hence, their 
present attitude tends to be conditioned 
by a feeling of insecurity concerning their 
skills in music. As a corollary to this, 
many classroom teachers think of a music 
program only in terms of a singing ex- 
perience. They need assistance in learning 
ways of including rhythmic, creative, lis- 
tening and instrumental experiences in 
addition to the singing experience in the 
total music program in the elementary 
school today. 

To me, one of the best ways to get a 
classroom teacher to participate in your 
music program would be to show her that 
there is some sort of a music experience 
in which she can take leadership in her 
classroom. Perhaps, initially, a grade 
teacher would be able only to beat a 
steady rhythmic pattern on a drum while 
children responded ; or perhaps, she would 
venture to lead the class in a few well- 
known songs. The important thing, how- 
ever, is for that grade teacher to have a 
successful experience in whatever kind of 
music activity she chooses to use. Sub- 
sequently, as that grade teacher develops 
confidence she should then be able to 
branch out into the more demanding’ of 
music activities, to the extent of her tal- 
ents and abilities. 


+ 


So far, in this letter I have beeti con- 
cerned mostly with the classroom teacher 
I would now like to discuss your role as 
a music specialist in the elementary 
school. 

Some specialists tend either to take a 
short-range or long-range view 6f the 
situation. By short-range I mean that a 
specialist aims for quick results, from a 
music standpoint, best reflected in such a 
comment as, “I’d rather teach the children 
myself, the results will be better and the 
parents will know that I’m doing a#good 
job.” Sometimes, unfortunately, young 
new music specialists take this view, 
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hoping to establish a reputation quickly so 
that they can then move on to more profit- 
able positions. 

I contend that a music specialist should 
take a long-range view, by working for 
the active participation of the classroom 
teacher in an elementary school music 
program where equal emphasis is placed 
upon the word “education” in the title 
“music education.” 

Let us assume that you are now inter 
ested in setting up an elementary school 
music program calling for the active pat 
ticipation of grade teachers. May I sug 
gest a possible approach? 

First, seek the support of your school 
administration in the project. Without 
the support of the administration it is 
doubly difficult to get the support of the 
teachers. 

Second, approach some of the teachers 
who lack confidence in teaching music and 
suggest, tactfully, ways in which they 
might be able to employ some music ex- 
periences during the school day in their 
classrooms. Emphasize that there are a 
variety of music experiences in which 
classroom teachers can find some way of 
bringing music to their children. 

Third, interest and urge the teachers to 
take music courses or workshops, and if 
necessary, stand ready to conduct an in- 
formal in-service training program of 
your own in which music methods and 
materials can be made available to grade 
teachers. 

Fourth, gradually assume the role of 
music consultant, or resource person as 
the grade teachers assume more responsi- 
bility for the music program. The pro- 
gram should be well organized with mean- 
ingful learning situations and continuity. 

Now, don’t expect miracles in minutes! 
Too often the switch from the role of 
music teacher to music consultant is made 
too quickly, and rebellion results. The 
approach which I have outlined above 
does not come about in a single year’s 
time. Hence, the reason for the term 
“Long-Range View.” 

wi 

In closing, I would like to recall my 
first teaching experience in New York 
State. It was in a small town of 3,500 
My predecessor was an elderly woman 
who “practiced” what I have “preached” 
in this letter today. She had instilled in 
all of her classroom teachers a feeling 
that they could do something with music 
To them, music was not a “special sub- 
ject” but was considered absolutely essen- 
tial to the complete development of the 
child. Hence educational and musical re- 
sults were tremendous! It was in this 
school system, incidentally, that thirty 
students enrolled in a high school Rudi- 
ments of Music course, and the high school 
mixed chorus was able to sight-read in 
eight parts. These were the results of an 
effective elementary school music pro- 
gram made possible because a music 
specialist was able to put into effect a 
long-range view in her teaching. 

I will conclude this letter by saying 
simply that I hope you, too, will give the 
classroom teacher an opportunity to assist 
you in developing an effective music pro- 
gram in the elementary school. I have 
seen it pay off! Sincerely, 

Anprew M. Banse, Chairman, Mu- 
sic Department, State Teachers College, 
State University of New York, Cortland. 
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What Good Is It? 
+ 


In his article, “Music in this Age’, (Jan 
uary 1957 issue of this magazine) R. W 
John warned music educators that they 
must be alert to de'end the place of music 
in the curriculum lest it be overwhelmed 
by the invasion of science instruction, 
which is demanding more and more hours. 
Something, Mr. John indicated, should be 
done about it. An editorial note raised 
this question: “What would you say or 
do if called upon to justify the retention of 
music in the curriculum in the event your 
school administrators, supported by the 
school board and press, believed it must 
be eliminated in favor of more emphasis 
on the sciences?” The following com- 
ments in response to the query are taken 
from a letter to the Journal. Other 
statements will be printed in succeeding 


issucs 


+ 


ay I offer a thought or two in re- 
M sponse to the article by R. W. 

John, “Music Education in This 
Age”? 

Professor John is concerned with the 
effect of additional science instruction 
upon the curriculum. No doubt propon- 
ents of disciplines other than ours have 
similarly found cause for alarm, since the 
subject has recently been under discussion 
in the press. One might foresee the day, 
by stretching the imagination only a lit 
tle, when we shall have to oppose our 
colleagues in other subject fields for the 
crumbs of school time le-t from science 
study. 

But it is also possible that the real 
villain, the most pernicious invader of the 
curriculum, will be the spirit of utility 
It is already much in evidence, and sci 
ence itself has already fallen victim to it 
to a degree. Thus, from the point of view 
of scientific welfare, the question is not 
one of adding courses but of restoring 
those lately removed, modifying them to 
meet the urgent, fast-changing demands 
imposed by modern circumstances. Is 
there any utility implied in the scientific 
point of view? Of course there is, but it is 
of a special order—different certainly 
from that of courses designed to help 
students slide more easily into a popular 
culture which they would adjust to in 
any case 

We need science in the schools. But 
we also need other subjects, including 
music. As music educators, we are inter- 
ested primarily in the latter, and we may, 
as Professor John points out, be called 
upon to defend it in our own communi- 
ties. If and when this happens we should 
be prepared, not simply to save our jobs, 
but to speak out responsibly for one of 
God's noblest gifts to man. Traditionally, 
the great propagandists for music have 
not been music educators, but men of 
ideas like Plato, St. Augustine, Luther, 
and Schopenhauer, who, because they 
have stood at the fringes of an art in- 
stead of at the center, have been able to 
see it in context with other worthy human 
activities. We would not be without such 
voices today; perhaps. too, we could rea- 
son that a majority of the public would 
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support our cause. But the burden of 
deiense would still be ours. 

If we are going to uphold music in the 
schools, we should be ready to answer 
frankly that brutally irank and utilitarian 
question, “What good is it?” This ques 
tion has not been asked very often in the 
recent past, for everyone has tended to 
take the values of music for granted. It 
has been asked of me only once, for in- 
stance, and I must confess that my answer 
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was a long time in the formulating—in- 
deed, in one sense is still formulating. 

“What good is it?” must be answered 
by each music educator as an individual. 
The answer must satisfy him or her that 
it is what he or she stands for and is 
willing to defend. I give my own answer 
only because I feel it may be expected of 
me at this point, with proper warning 
that it has a certain banal, inadequate look 
on paper, without elaboration 

[I said that the values of music for chil 
dren are four: physical, social, correla 
tive, and aesthetic. I spelled out each one 
in moderate detail and stated that, al 
though the first three were apt to be 
stressed in the modern school, the last 
was by far the most important. Such 
possible values as the psychol gical or 
the moral I side-stepped for the time 
being 

If every one is to have a _ personal 
answer, there should also be a corporate 
answer to the question—an area of min 
imum disagreement which we might all 
use as a rallying point. Clearly, our na 
tional organization could take the initia 
tive here. 

Let it be clear that we could lose out 
Music education was late in arriving to 
America, although it can claim a proud 
stretching far back before our 
Repressive fac 


history 
continent was discovered 
tors in our early years were many, but 
two of the most potent were the Puritan 
influence upon the common school and the 
English ideal of the 
gentleman-merchant upon higher educa- 
tion. Read John Locke, speaking for the 
latter : 

“Music ‘s thought to have some affinity 
with dancing, and a good hand, upon some 
instruments, is by many people mightily 
valued. But it wastes so much of a young 
man’s time, to gain but a moderate skill 
in it, and engages often in such odd com 
pany, that many think it much better 
spared: and I have, amongst men of 
parts and business, so seldom heard any 
one commended or esteemed for having 
an excellency in music, that amongst all 
those things, that ever came into the list 
of accomplishments, I think I may give 
it the last place.".—Some Thoughts on 
Education. 


post-Restoration 


Does this help one to understand a little 
better why English music lost its glory 
for almost three hundred years, and why 
our own serious concern with the subject 
is barely one hundred years old? 

Apparently, too few could or would 
counter the opinion of Locke and his 
contemporaries with comparable force, 
eloquence, and perseverance. Too few, 
apparently, were on hand to point out 
how very different was the Renaissance 
ideal of l’uomo universale, or even to re 
call the famous words of Plato: 


“And therefore,” I said, “Glaucon, mu 
sical training is a more potent instrument 
than any other, because rhythm and har- 
mony find their way into the inward places 
of the soul, on which they mightily fasten, 
imparting grace, and making the soul of 
him who is rightly educated graceful, or 
of him who is ill-educated ‘:ngraceful 

"The Republic (translated by B 
Jowett) 
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Strings: 
Should the Band Director Bother with Them? 


TT Aims of a string program move 
concomitantly with those of the 
total program. There are, however, 
objectives which pertain primarily to 
strings. It is fairly obvious, when con- 
sidering these objectives that, first, the 
plethora of string literature and _ its 
component parts—orchestra and cham- 
ber music—comprise the major portion 
of the instrumental-musical culture in 
our society. To neglect any area of this 
culture, whether in actual performance 
or through listening experiences, would 
detract from the comprehensive musical 
experiences we seek for each child. 

During World War II the string pro- 
gram in music education suffered a seri- 
ous decline. Many reasons were offered 
and some are still used as a means of 
forestalling the initiation of string pro- 
grams. It is for this reason that the 
educators periodically should examine 
their programs and determine whether 
they are attaining the full objectives 
established for the music program. 

Many children possess interest and 
abilities which can best be expressed 
through string performance. Where en- 
riched activities are sought for even a 
few musically gifted children, chamber 
music, for instance, could supply satis- 
faction and challenge. A well designed 
program, meeting individual needs, 
could provide many children with op- 
portunities to share in musical experi- 
ences. Further, strings blend with any 
musical ensemble, and can readily be 
used to augment choral and other vocal 
groups. Where strings are utilized they 
generally provide more opportunities 
for correlation and integration with the 
total educational program. By their very 
nature, strings lend themselves for com- 
munity and home participation 


+ 


Skeptics contend that the length of 
time required to develop string players 
makes it prohibitive. These objections, 
which might have been considered valid 
several years ago, are based on restric- 
tions and taboos inspired by traditional 
pedagogy and attempts to apply private 
studio techniques in classrooms. These 
techniques are based on experiences 
gained in artist fields, and are utilized 
primarily to develop professional per- 
formers. In recent years, however, en- 
lightened string teachers have experi- 
mented and developed methods and 
materials that have accelerated the 
classroom process in a sound musical 
manner. These procedures have been 
specifically designed for classroom ex- 
periences and are based on proper 
application of the growth process in 
musical development. Private and pro- 
fessional teachers have come to recog- 
nize that, where proper employment of 
classroom techniques is utilized, far 
more interest can be engendered in the 
early, beginning stages for even those 
exhibiting special talent. These indi- 
viduals who later seek special training 


can benefit the more as a result of their 
social-classroom experience. 

Other skeptics maintain that, because 
of school size, there are not sufficient 
pupils available to support both band 
and orchestra. Having students double 
in string and other instruments in order 
to maintain swfficient personnel results, 
in their opinion, is exploitation of stu- 
dent time educators are cor- 
rect in their concern regarding such an 
abuse. Their assumption, however, that 
it requires large numbers to conduct a 
string program is not valid. If only a 
small chamber music program can be 
provided, this would suffice. As for 
doubling, a few students with excep- 
tional ability and interest could benefit 
from doubling experiences. 

The major deterrent in providing 
small ensembles or chamber music pro- 
grams is administrative. Too often rigid 
adherence to minimum class sizes pre- 
cludes such a program. In addition, 
small schools cannot provide many 
alternate class offerings which make 
flexible schedules possible. In such 
cases a variety of scheduling devices, 
such as staggered programs, special 
help periods, or rotation plans, should 
be considered. Most desirable, however, 
is a regular period in the daily schedule. 
No matter which plan is utilized, it can be 
justified if it benefits the students and 
helps provide for their individual needs. 


+ 


Contrary to many opinions a satisfac- 
tory string program can be developed 
by beginning in the junior high school. 
The most desirable program begins in 
the elementary school, but where ele- 
mentary problems seem insurmountable, 
rather than eliminate beginning strings, 
the junior high school should initiate 
string opportunities. In secondary 
schools compartmentalization affords 
opportunities for meeting each day and 
small groups meeting daily can obviate 
many technical difficulties. 

Another factor to be considered is 
the inherent glamour of the band. If 
orchestras were made similarly appeal- 
ing and offered comparable status, stu- 
dents would be eager to play in such an 
organization. Modest uniforms now be- 
ing designed for school orchestras are 
worth investigating. Considerable pres- 
tige is achieved through frequent suit- 
able public appearances. Further, by 
varying the music so that tasteful, light 
popular music be included in the reper- 
toire, student interest and appeal can be 
increased. 

Music directors themselves have been 
led to believe that directing an orches- 
tra requires special skill and under- 
standing. Conducting any musical or- 
ganization requires musical awareness 
and comprehension, to say the least. 
The special skills attached to conduct- 
ing strings can be acquired. Unfortu- 
nately, this “specialized” concept has 
been one of the chief obstacles in pro- 
moting strings. Too often directors for- 
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get that as the students develop, the 
teacher can easily develop with them 

Undue emphasis placed on perfecting 
technical and mechanical aspects of 
performance during the initial stages 
has resulted in declining interest and 
subsequent decline in stringed perform 
ance. One is not minimizing the impor 
tance of these factors, but before 
students can fully accept the discipline 
necessary, interest must be aroused and 
some enjoyment experienced. Mechani 
cal and technical aspects of playing can 
injected as they arise in the 
fulfilling 
Successful bandsmen are aware of this 
applying it in an 
could be 


then be 
process ol these objectives 
principle, and by 
orchestral situation, they 
equally successful. Unfortunately, con- 
versations with bandsmen who have no 
string program have revealed that they 
have found a successful groove and to 
deviate and challenge an unknown 
quantity is too much under their exist- 
ing load 

For those eager to experiment with 
strings many resources are available. 
Enlightened manufacturers have organ- 
ized educational departments which, if 
utilized judiciously, can assist in sup- 
plying information as to ways of en- 
gendering interest. Private teachers 
may also serve as a resource. They too 
have become aware of the need for 
arousing interest in strings through 
class activities. Not only can they facili- 
tate your program by providing you 
with valuable technical information, but 
by encouraging their own private stu 
dents to participate, they can help en- 
gender interest through performances 
and demonstrations. Where private 
teachers do not exist, perhaps there is a 
neighboring university which can pro- 
vide extension services to aid in initiat- 
ing a string program. Organizations, 
such as the American String Teachers 
Association, offer information and selec- 
tive lists of materials and suggested 
methods. The MENC Committee on 
String Instruction offers many helps 


+ 


Concerned educators have 
to the challenge. This is evidenced by 
an increase in the number of community 
orchestras in both large and small 
areas, by schools previously having no 
string programs now offering such 
opportunities, by the increase in pub- 
lications for strings, by manufacturers 
having added string departments, and 
by universities having increased facili- 
ties and adjusting their teacher training 
programs to meet this renewed interest 

The personal satisfaction that can be 
realized from creating a new, musically 
satisfying experience for students can- 
not be measured. In the early, begin 
ning stages it will require patience and 
perseverance. The successful bandsman 
will need merely apply to strings his 
formula for band success. He will be 
amazed at the comparative ease with 
which he can be equally successful in 
developing a string program in his 
school. 


responded 


Ropert H. KLorMan, music teacher, 
Cleveland Heights High School, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 
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fun when they played or celebrated than 
any people I have ever known. Their 
Rose Montag Fest is the outstanding 
fun day of my life; but they appre- 
ciated and had just as good a time 
dancing and singing to an accordion as 
they did listening to a sixty-piece or- 
chestra. They thoroughly enjoyed all 
of their simple and rich old traditions. 

If we could help one country to appre- 
ciate, respect and enjoy real, everyday 
living, the customs, festivals and rich 
traditions of their neighboring coun- 
tries, I sincerely believe that the very 
term “foreign aid” would soon be 
abolished. To share, we must know and 
urderstand these foreigners and they 
must know us as we really are. Holly- 
wood and commercial films have enter- 
tained the world, but they have in the 
process done a great harm. The im- 
pressions they have created throughout 
a financially crippled world are ap- 
palling. And a few of us cannot dispel 
them. 


And now to get down off the soap- 
box. If we are to change this state of 
affairs, we will have to educate our 
children and their children from their 
first day of school. We can’t change 
adult thinking, but in this atomic age 
our children deserve the opportunity to 
get acquainted with the countries they 
hear about on TV. 

We could do it within three years if 
we really tried. Let’s dispense with the 
political and economic differences, and 
think about an active social studies and 
humanities program which would begin 
in our kindergartens. Music opened the 
door to such a program years ago, but 
it has never been extended or supported 
by the other arts. 

Most of our large film companies and 
those of many other countries have loca 
tions all over the world. If these film 
companies could be persuaded to film 
one everyday event or one special fes 
tival or activity at each location, com- 
bining music, costumes, customs, dances 
and children, this would be a tremen- 
dous beginning and the whole school 
program could be built around it. For 
instance, a number of producers of the 


CBDNA AND ASBDA RESEARCH GROUP. 


caliber of Cecil B. DeMille, John 
Houston, John Ford and Michael Todd 
have been working successfully with 
many of our neighbors since World 
War II 

Imagine bringing the Colosseum, the 
Forum, Venice, Bavaria, Oberammer- 
gau, the Rhine, the Seine, the Louvre, 
the Japanese Harvest Festival, Mt 
Fujiyama, Tokyo, Holiand’s Tulip Fes- 
tival, the Scandinavian music festivals, 
Big Ben, the Parliament, and Shake- 
speare’s own theatre, right into our 
classrooms 

I fee] sure that such a program would 
be invaluable to the children of the 
world and a step in the right direction 
toward international understanding and 
friendship. 

—Mary L. 


Southern California, Los 


> 


Tonal Research Meeting 


EMBERS of the College Band Di 
| rectors National Association Re 
search Committee and members of 


School Band Directors 
Committee held 


BRENNAN, University 
Ingeles, Calif 


the American 
Association 
a three-day joint meeting in the Conn 
Research Laboratories at Elkhart, In 
diana. Representing the CBDNA were 
James Neilson, Oklahoma City Univer 
sity; Hugh E. McMillen, CBDNA vice 
president, University of Colorado: Ber 
nard Fitzgerald, University of Kentucky ; 
Frederick Fennell, CBDNA president, 
Eastman School of Music; and William 
D. Revelli, University of Michigan 
Representing the ASBDA _ were Pat 
Arsers, Executive Secretary, Texas Band 
masters Association; Ed Kehn of Boul 
der, Colorado; Emil Puffenberger of 
Canal Fulton, Ohio; and Warren A. Felts 
of Aurora, Illinois. Special guests were 
Robert Hawkins, Western State College 
oi Colorado; William B. McBride, Na 
tional President of the Music Educators 
National Conference, and Arthur L. Wil 
liams of Oberlin College, Ohio. Offering 
technical assistance to these Committee 
members were Earle [TURN THE PAGE] 


Research 


Members of the Research Committees of 


the College Band Directors National Association and the American School Band 
Directors Association watch registration on the electronic clinician as CBDNA presi 
dent Frederick Fennell sounds a note. Judging by visual facial expressions, the note 


did not turn out sour. The editor, avowed 


amateur in such matters, ventures this 


opinion without knowing what brand of horn was tooted, but his advertising assistant 


points out that several makes of good 
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CHRISTMAS CHORAL 
MUSIC RECORDINGS 


In order to enable choir directors to better 
evaluate music for their particular needs, 
the Neil A. Kjos Music Co. offers you the 
following, 


eight octavos: 
Guiding Star Carol 
Rejoice This Night.... 


Sing Noel, Sing Gloria '!............ we 
See Amid the Winter's Snow........ il 


esus, Holy nai 
ong Of Mary..............F. 
Little Snowflake........ 

Merry Christmas Time ...Luvaas 


PLUS 


2 33-1/3 RPM Records which include a 
performance of each of the above listed 


octavos by the Schroth $ under the 
baton of Gerhard P. Senet 
$1.00 
Please enclose $1.00 to cover processin 
and mailing costs. If you are not satisfiec 
for any reason, return reco; and music 


and your money will be refunded. 


USE COUPON BELOW 


FREE for reference FREE 
NEW 
CHORAL MUSIC 


O, C. Christiansen 
Ebeli 








Check the following reference copies you 
wish to include in your library. 


SSA 


©) Bonnie Doon (SA) Philip Gorden 
() Bendemeer’s Stream Exner 
(0 The Gypsy Camp David Davenport 
[ In Him We Live Francis T. Pyle 


C) Smokey The Bear Bea Krone 


SATB 


Olaf C. Christiansen 
John Brimhall 


1 
| | 
! | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
I | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
O Brother Man | 
| ~) Requiem ' | 
| ] The Scarlet Sarafan Daniel Tkach ! 
In Song of Simeon Gretchaninoft | 
[) Spring Grieg, arr. Paul Christiansen | 
TTBB ; 
| I 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
! | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 

| 
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Blessed Is the Nation 
Kentucky Babe 


Peter Tkach 
Ray Henderson 


Return This Ad Today with Coupon 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send aud’- 
tion discs and music. 
Send Checked Reference Octavos. 


Name 
Street 
City-State 


Mail To 


‘NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 
; 525 Busse 
* Park Ridge, Iilinois = * 


eS | 
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‘TO ‘UNDERSTAND | 
THEIR 


TAKE A LOOK 
AT THEIR 
VALUES 


~ 
AMERICAN PREP * 


ae), i -8-) 45S 
3 ™~ 


THE BASIC TEACHING TOOL IN 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC CLASSES 


20 individual 

tone bars give 
20 youngsters a featured part in 
making melody. Keeps them 
alert, makes training fun. 


Accurately pitched in normal 
singing range of youngsters. Ideal 
for voice as well as instrumental 

training. 


Clearly marked sharps and flats, 
black and white as in piano key- 
boards, develops sound under- 
standing of tone relationships. 


SIGN MERE 
FREE For You 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE cory 


TARG & DINNER, Inc. 
The Wholesale Music Center 

425 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Send me FREE copy of the American 


Prep Teachers’ Instruction Guide. 
MEJ 


NAME . 
ADDRESS . 


CITY, STATE ___ 
SOSH CSSSEHEESESESESEEEESE 


No) Ny Nei te. 
CHOIR ROBES 


UXURY ta re } 
ARISTO ICRACY of 
i Cctslelicie achat 
yet INCREL 
LOW. PRI 
A GALAXY 
FABRIGS you've 
never dreamed of 
ACADEMIC, CHURCH & CHOIR 
GOWN’S MFG, CO 
1125 N. HIGHLAND AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
SALES TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 
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Kent and Jody Hall, Conn director and 
assistant director of research, respectively. 

The two Research Committees were in 
Elkhart to delve into all aspects of tonal 
reproduction. While attending the meet 
ing, the committee members made use of 
the modern electronic equipment available 
in the Conn Laboratoriec, some of which 
is found nowhere else in the world 
[hrough the use of this equipment and 
based on the experience of the committee 
standards of tone were evalu 
ated for the benefit of music educators in 
their teaching efforts 


members, 


In addition, a study 
language and termin- 
' 

ology was made to be relayed to members 
of the music organizations 


of music acoustic 





Awards and Competitions 


Continued from page 18 





from the U.S. government and tuition 
and maintenance from the government 
of the host country. 

Eligibility requirements for these for- 
eign study felloships are United States 
citizenship, a college degree or its «uiv 
alent by the time the award will be used, 
knowledge of the language of the coun- 
try of application sufficient to carry on 
the proposed study and good health 
Preference is given to applicants not 
more than thirty-five years of age. 

Countries in which grants for gradu- 
ate study are available under the Fv!- 
bright Act are Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Burma, Chile, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, India, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, the Philippines, and the 
United Kingdom. In the Asian countries, 
Burma, India, Japan and the Philippines, 
as well as in Greece, mature candidates 
are preferred. Countries participating 
in the Buenos Aires Conventon Program 
are Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico. 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru and 
Venezuela. 

The programs under the Fulbright Act 
and the Buenos Aires Convention are 
part of the international educational ex 
change activities of the Department of 
State. They will give almost 1,000 Amer- 
ican citizens the chance to study abroad 
during the 1958-59 academic year. Since 
the establishment of these programs 
over 6,500 American students have re- 
ceived grants for foreign study. 

Persons interested in these awards 
can receive further information by writ- 
ing to the Institute of International 
Education for the brochure “United 
States Government Grants.” The Infor- 
mation Division of ITE in New York City 
will answer inquiries from applicants 
about study facilities abrcad. 

Information can also be secured from 
the following Institute Regional Offices: 
116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, IIL; 
291 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif.; 
‘01 Bilam Building, Texas Ave. and 
Milam St., Houston 2, Tex.; 1605 Penn- 
sylvania St., Denver 3, Colo.; 1530 P St., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND. Adolph H. Lich- 
ter, Detroit industrialist and long- time 
patron of professional band masic re- 
cently presented Leonard B. Smith, Con- 
ductor of the Belle Isle summer concert 
series, with a $1,000 check to establish 
a scholarship fund to be used to further 
the music education of a young man or 
woman to be selected by Smith. Moved 
by this tribute to Conductor Smith, sev 
eral other Detroiters are discussing the 
establishment of a “Leonard Smith 
Foundation” through which they might 
expand the scope of assistance to worthy 
young instrumentalists. Smith, widely 


notes alive! 


New audio-visual method 
makes music easier to 
teach... quicker to learn! 


NOTES ALIVE! presents an entirely 
new and vastly more effective way 
of teaching music—utilizing up-to- 
date visual texts supplemented by 
high fidelity recordings that demonstrate 


exactly how each important exercise should 
sound! This modern method cuts teaching 
time substantially, increases effectiveness of 
individual practice; mistakes are easily noted 
and quickly corrected. NOTES ALIVE! is 
the only method that teaches notes, time, 
rhythm, intonation and tone quality all 
simultaneously! 

NOTES ALIVE! provides $ 

comprehensive textbook 15 

and fingering chart, 

plus 5 double-faced 45 

r.p.m. records. Series |: Each 

basic training for be- Instrument 

ginre-s; Series Wl for Complete 

more advanced § stu- 

dents. 

NOTES ALIVE! METH- 

ODS NOW AVA'LABLE 

AND IN PREPARATION 

INCLUDE: 

Piccolo, Flute, Oboe, 

Bassoon; E>, Bh, Alto 

and Bass Clarinet; Alto, . _ — 
Tenor, Baritone and MUSIC EDUCATORS: 
Bass Sax; Cornet, Trum- A limited number of 
pet, E> Alto, French sample bassoon methods 
Hors, Baritone, Trom- are available for review. 
bone, Tuba, Violin, Send 25¢ to cover han- 
Viola, "Cello, Bass. | dling, pestags. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Box 820, Chicago 90, Illinois 


STARTING THE INSTRUMENTAL PRO- 
GRAM, by C. A. Biondo, Dr. M.E., As- 
sociate Professor, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 

A guide for instrumental teachers . . 

Organizing, Aptitude Testing, Teaching 

Tips, Fingering Diagrams, Seating Plans, 

Methods and Materials, References. 208 

pages $3.59. Gregorian Institute of 

America, 2132 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo 

3, Ohio. 


DISGUSTED 
WITH YOUR REEDS? 
Clarinetists! Saxophonists ! 


THIS IS IT 


TRADE MARK 


BASIC SINGLE-REED KIT 
And OPPERMAN’'S “HANDBOOK for 
Making and Adjusting Single Reeds” 


HANDBOOK 1.50 KIT 5.00 
BOOK and KIT together 6.00 


(Send for free Reed-Making Catalog! 


M. BARON CO. _—iDept. 7 
Box 149 Oyster Bay, New York 
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known as a cornet and trumpet virtuoso, "7 

is currently in his twelfth coast as con- $ Ow your 
ductor of the professional band which 

attracts over a quarter-million persons CHORAL 
to Detroit’s Belle Isle each season from 

all parts of the United States and Can- 

ada. “Such concerts,” said the donor of GROUP 


the scholarship gift, “provide that ‘extra 
something’ which professionalism brings at ifs 
to a performance, and help maintain the 
high standards that have characterized 
the great bands of every generation.” 


DU PONT BAND AWARD. The Du Pont 
Employees Concert Band of Wilming- 
ton, Del., will award $100 for the best 
unpublished short piece for solo instru- 
ments with band accompaniment sub- FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, Delaware Water Gop, Pa. 


mitted before January 15, 1958. The PORTABLE 
Add “Professional Appearance” 


eomposition should be scored for four 


to six of the following instruments: 
piccolo, flute, two clarinets, bass clari- CHORAL STANDS for Greater Audience Appeal 


net, bassoon, two trumpets, two French . . . 
horns, trombone, tuba an tympani—in 3 Unit den Your Choral Group will “Look Better" and it will 
any combination. Accompaniment should | wane “Perform Better" with the semi-circular stepped-up 
be for a 50-piece symphonic band, and erected stand arrangement becouse, there is better coordina 
performance time from five to eight | tion between director and singers. 
minutes. The winning selection will be MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS hove strong, plywoo. 
played by the band at its 1958 spring tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands 
concert. For copies of the official rules, are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, 
write the Du Pont Employees Concert 36” wide t Sar sented aoeune, Avaitdiie ta 3. 8 
mand, De Punt Hidg. Wiimingten 98, Det. ®, or 4 clpvations te heights of 8” 16”, 24” and 
* TAPERED ENDS FOR 32”. Units and sections clamp securely together for 


BRANDEIS C / TE MUSIC AW: 
ne Tacit Waale Cekadaan an SEMI-CIRCULAR SET-UP net sali eek caahanen sete aie 


by the National Women’s Committee of 


Srandels University. Award: One-year % QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL Write for detailed information 
graduate study in the school of music 

- Brandeis University and one per- % LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR MITCHELL MFG. €CO. 
ormance in Dallas, Tex. For original . . 
composition in the nature of pn on COMPACT STORAGE 2744 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
music, solo, duet or trio. To be no more 

than 12 minutes long. Deadline: Dec. 1. 

Open to those attending colleges in the 

states of Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 

Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Okla- 

homa, and Texas, or residents of these 

states attending colleges elsewhere. Ad- 

dress: Mrs. H. H. Jaffe, 6757 Prestonshire 

Lane, Dallas, Tex. MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 


OPPORTUNITY FELLOWSHIPS by John 
Hay Whitney Foundation are open to 
any citizen of the United States includ 


ing residents of territories, who has rE A BAND PUBLICATION 2 Fy 


given evidence of special ability and who . 
has not had full opportunity to develop 

his talents because of arbitrary pasciers, THAT SPARKLES WITH HOLIDAY SPIRIT! Gr 
such as racial or cultural background : 
or region of residence. For many fields 

of work, including creative and perform- 

ing musicians. Award: $1,000 to $3,000 

for one year, with possibility of renewal. 

Deadline: November 30. Address: Op- 

portunity Fellowships, John Hay Whit- 

ney Foundation, 630 Fifth Ave., New 

York 20, N. Y. 

LOUIS A. BURKEL will fill the post of 

president of the Nebraska Music Educa- 

tors Association to complete the unex- 

pired term of Russell Cummings who 

has moved to another state. Mr. Burkel’s 

address is 2117 Market, Beatrice, Nebr. 


‘ 
' 


RICHARD SHOUP has been appointed A wil a : ? ' ' : : . _ 
editor of the “Triad,” official magazine ; —— Composed and Arranged by FRANK L. VENTRE 
f the Oh Music Educati Associa- 7 ; ' ; 
yy ‘addreses 779 ‘Doves Street, Urbana. i A winsome, original Band portrait of Toyland’s frisky folk 
Ohio. preparing for a happy holiday. Colorful instrumentation, 
EDWARD F. MAYBERGER has been ap- : jaunty march tempo. Published in octavo size. 

pointed editor of the New Hampshire 

Music Educators Bulletin. His address . Price: FULL BAND $3.00 * SYMPHONIC BAND $4.50 
~ ~ Martin’s Ferry Road, Manchester, | se ? Send for FREE Condensed Score! 
APPOINTMENTS AT PEABODY. Regin- 
ald Stewart, Director of Peabody Con- Soles Agent for Robbins Music Corporation leo Feist, Inc 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, reports 
additions to the faculty: Henry D. Brant, 
composer; Daniel Ericourt, concert pian- 
ist; Elliott W. Galkin, conductor, and 
Vernon Wolcott, organist. Ifor Jones, 
conductor of the Bach Festival concerts | 4 ls . . 
at Bethlehem, Pa., returns to the faculty NEXT MENG CONVENTION Italian V iolins 
after a two-year absence to lead the F $100 
Peabody Chorus and teach organ key- | rom 

board and service playing. Also joining | Los Angeles 

the faculty are Thomas G. Kenny and ! JIN ISK. 
Stanley D. Petrulis, first horn and first March 91-25 1958 MARLIN BRINSER 
bassoon, respectively, of the Baltimore , v 643 Stuyvesant Ave. Irvington 11, N.J. 
Symphony Orchestra. 


THE BIG’3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 799 Seventh Avenue * New York 19; N.Y 


, Miller Music Corporetion 
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MATHILDA HECK, for 24 years super- 
visor of music in the St. Paul, Minnesota 
school system, resigned at the close of 
the past school year. Although several 
years under retirement age, Miss Heck 
decided to relinquish her work in the 
schools in order to have more time for 
things “I want to do while I still have 
the energy and enthusiasm to enjoy 
life; so you be sure to say I am resign- 
ing, not retiring” she said to a St. Paul 
Pioneer Press staff writer. In a feature 
article, this writer, Dorothy Lewis, re- 
viewed highlights of Miss Heck’s career 
to date—a most impressive total con- 
tribution to the schools, and the civic, 
musical and church life of St. Paul. 
Particular mention is made of such 
items as the Christmas Choral Pageant 
qpensered annually by the St. Paul 
fomen's Institute in the Auditorium 
Arena under Miss Heck’s direction, the 
inauguration early in her tenure of the 
teaching of instrumental music in the 
schools, with increasing emphasis on 
strings and summer instruction, at pres- 
ent offered in ten centers in the city, 
and the weekly radio program for in- 
schoo! listening, “Adventures in Music” 
over KUOM, now in its fifteenth year 
The latter she will continue to direct, 
and she will also remain as supervisor 
of the “Let's Sing” program heard on the 
same station twice each week during the 
school year 

Miss Heck, a life member of the 
MENC, and former second vice-president 
and member of the executive committee 
1946-1948) has made, and will continue 
to make, significant contributicns to her 
professional organization and the gen- 
eral program of music education 


CONDUCTORS AND COMPOSERS AT 
WORK. Second Workshop for conduc- 
tors, composeis and musicians was held 
June 20-July 5 at Asilomar Hotel, Mon- 
terey, California. Sponsored by Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra League, the 
workshop was made possible by a recent 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
An orchestra of 90 musicians selected 
from the personnels of 35 major, profes- 
sional, community and college orches- 
tras throughout the United States was 
assembled for the two-week workshop 
Six composers and fifteen conductors 
participated In the picture, left to 
right: Back to camera) David Ward- 
Steinman, compuser; Robert Anderson, 
conductor, Bremerton Symphony (seated 
at table): William Bertsch, conductor, 
Victoria Little Symphony, B. C.; James 
Swift, conductor, San Fernando Valley 
Symphony (face partially hidden); Don- 
ald Nitz, conductor, Helena Symphony, 
Montana (spotted shirt); Robert Kelly, 
composer, University of Illinois (seat- 
ed): Jchn Best, conductor, Boise Junior 
College Symphony (standing). Super- 
vising workshop conductor was Richard 
Lert, conductor Pasadena Symphony. As- 
sistant supervisor, Erno Daniel, Wichita 
Falls, Texas Symphony; Supervising 
composer, Paul Creston 


BERNARD FITZGERALD, director of 
music education and director of bands, 
University of Kentucky Music Depart- 
ment, Lexington, is now chairman of the 
Department of Fine Arts at U. K. A 
former president of the College Band 
Directors Associr ‘ion, M1: Fitzgerald is 
currently a member of the CBDNA Com- 
mittee on research and a member of the 
Editorial Board of the Music Educators 
Journal 
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PERCY A. SCHOLES, British musicol- 
ogist, author and lecturer, celebrated his 
80th birthday on July 24. His books 
range from elementary introductions to 
music appreciation through histories of 
musie and biographies of composers, to 
his million-word “Oxford Companion to 
Music” which has gone through nine edi- 
tions and has sold more than 130,000 
copies. Mr. Scholes is also known for his 
contributions as music critic of the Eve- 
ning Standard and of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. He has lectured 
widely in England, Canada and the 
United States; has hundreds of friends 
and admirers in this country for whom 
this brief item In The News will have 
much more than passing interest. 


IOWA BANDMASTERS. A new record, it 
is reported, was achieved by the lowa 
Bandmasters Association the past season, 
with a total enrollment approaching 500, 
and attendance of some 300 at the 30th 
annual convention for which Waterloo 
and Cedar Falls were joint hosts May 30 
through June 2, 1957. Special feature 
of the convention program of clinics 
and demonstrations was the IBA wind 
ensemble, directed by Frederick Fennell 
and Alfred Reed, with Robert Lowry 
as clarinet soloist. Oldest state band- 
masters’ association to maintain continu- 
ous operation, Iowa Bandmasters Asso- 
ciation has participated in many develop- 
ments in lowa—-known as the home of 
the “Landers Band Law,” now emulated 
in other states—and has consistently co- 
operated in the programs of the Iowa 
School Music Association, the lowa Music 
Educators Association, and other groups 
concerned with the advancement of 
music. President of IBA the past year 
was Kar! M. Holvik of Iowa State Teach- 
ers College. His successor, elected at the 
1957 meeting, is Ivan Kennedy. Perma- 
nent secretary-treasurer is Alonzo Leach, 
807 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ALBERTA MUSIC EDUCATORS. Music 
supervisors throughout the Province of 
Alberta gathered recently in Edmonton 
and under the guidance of Leslie Bell of 
Toronto, formed the Alberta Music Edu- 
eators Association. The first president 
of the organization is A. S. Rumbelow, 
supervisor of music in Edmonton Public 
Schools. Vice-president is Rev. Leo 
Green, supervisor of music in the Ed- 
monton Separate Schools. G. K. Greene, 
extension specialist in music with the 
University of Alberta is secretary-treas- 


urer. Councillors: R. S. Eaton, head of 
music division, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton; Cyril Mossop, supervisor of 
music in the Calgary Bublic Schools; 
Harry Lomnes of Wetaskiwin and Miss 
Janet Larson of Lethbridge. 

In the picture, left to right: Rev. Leo 


Green, vice-president; G. K. Green, sec- 
Green, vice-president; G. K. Greene, sec- 
during the organization; R. E. Stephens, 
chairman of the organization meeting; 
A. S. Rumbelow, president. 


PAUL G. SCHMIDT, retired manager St. 
Olaf Lutheran Choir, died July 25, 1957. 
It was Paul Schmidt who, in 1908, as a 
young faculty member on the St. Olaf 
staff, persuaded the school president to 
hire a little-known Norwegian violinist 
to head the Northfield, Minnesota, col- 
lege’s expanding music department. The 
young Norwegian was F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, whose death occurred some two 
years 0. 

Together, Schmidt and Christiansen 
first organized a cotiege band, and, with 
bon voyages ringing in their ears, sailed 
for a tour of Norway in 1906. It was a 
history-making move, for it is said to 
have been the first American musical or- 
ganization to stage a concert circuit 
around Europe. Paul Sehmidt held a 
dual role during that trip, the first of 
several dual roles he filled during a life- 
time of service to the college he called 
home. Dressed in a flashing costume 
during band concerts he was a drum ma- 
jor, and after the performances he ab- 
sorbed all of the worries of the business 
manager. 

Another notable “first” in his career 
came during the 1930 St. Olaf Lutheran 
Choir tour of Europe, when he arranged 
for the first trans-Atlantic music broad- 
cast from Norway direct from where the 
choir sang in the Trondheim Cathedral. 
Back in the Midwest, enthusiasm for the 
venture ran so high that Minneapolis 
and St. Paul radio stations interrupted 
a baseball game to carry the concert! 

The origin of the St. Olaf Lutheran 
Choir, if it could indeed have been 
named a choir at all in those early days, 
was an untrained octette that sang for 
services at St. John’s Lutheran Church 
in Northfield. Here again, Dr. Schmidt 
filled the bass position, and Christian- 
sen took over the baton for the group 
when he arrived in Northfield. What 
transpired as time and the Schmidt- 
Christiansen-St. Olaf Choir combination 
went on is common knowledge. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, veteran H. N. White 
salesman, known to music educators 
throughecut the United States, received 
a gold medallion at the recent conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Music Merchants in Chicago. The me- 
dallion was presented by Homer Luther, 
of the Homer Luther Music Company, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, on behalf of the 
scores of King dealers David has known 
and called on for almost forty years. The 
inscription read: “To Davey, the King’s 
Ambassador ... To America’s Best 
Loved Salesman.” And behind the pre- 
sentation is a wonderful story about a 
man who has devoted his life to the 
business side of music, and probably 
knows more music dealers, musicians 
and music teachers than anyone else in 
the country. Friends in the Confer- 
ence and in the music industry know 
Mr. Davidson as the ever-smiling pur- 
veyor of od cheer and helpfulness, 
and are pleased that “Davey” has re- 
ceived such deserved recognition from 
the dealer field which he has served so 
faithfully and well. In the picture: 
Homer Luther is presenting the medal- 
lion” to Davey Davidson as Mrs. H. N. 
White and Kay White stand by. 
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Now for the first time, a versatile collection of ten favorites from America's Musical Theatre in 
professional-sounding arrangements designed to be played— 


¢« AS SINGLE BAND NUMBERS * AS MUSICAL SHOW MEDLEYS 
e« FEATURING VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS OR ENSEMBLES 
« WITH CHORUS 


Songs from these all-time hits 
THE PAJAMA GAME—Hernando's Hideaway * Steam Heat 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA—Standing On The Corner + Big D 
KISMET—Boubles, Bangles And Beads « Stranger In Paradise 


GUYS AND DOLLS—A Bushel And A Peck « I've Never Been In Love Before 
DAMN YANKEES—Heort « Shoeless Joe From Hannibal, Mo 


Available only in the all new 
TWO ON THE AISLE 
Concent Band “Book 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 
Conductor 1.50 Chorus Book (S.A.1.B.) 1.25 
















Each .85 





Parts, 
































NEA RADIO-TV OFFICE. NEA’s first 


step in its expanded service program Publications of the 
adopted at the Centennial Convention in 


nat Ute cee oe oe ee MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


maintain liaison with network officials 











and producers. Richard Krolik, recently Proceedings 
associated with NBC’s “Wide, Wide oe ee annually from 1906 to 1950 inclusive. Contains papers and addresses delivered 
World” and “Today,” and formerly in ye Fp >" plus rts of officers and names of A 


ly of all volumes is available except those for 1913, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1919, 1920, 1942, 
wpe 1944 and 1946. Price: $5.00 per volume 


Gaaau In Music 


charge of TV activities for LIFE maga- 
sine. has been retained to represent 





“The educators of this country believe Published jointly by MENC, MTNA, and NASM. A brochure intended for individuals 
that the time has come for more citizens interested in careers in music. Available at the following rates: 
to support the efforts of conscientious Rate of fend Ghaw BB. 2.0 cccccccccccccccens Se each 
broadcasters to raise the level of pro- GOED GE UE Cekb.cc00sccess covcecceseste 1.25 
gram content,” NEA Executive Secretary ob tlie th + MRR -00 
William G. Carr stated. “We believe that 4 pe! too et elt oa b 
the National Education Association can } postage. sereeeeee  QBGD por hundred 
exert a constructive influence upon com- Bulleti 
mercial television and radio in their ef- am $% ee ee ied taaiade . 

; lished wi u Oo inciusiv Ontains artic of interest (tO music 

a 2 See public understanding of teachers. A limited supply of f back is still available. Price: 25¢ per copy. 

Future plans of the NEA radio-TV of- American Music Teacher 
fice include the possibility of a weekly The official periodical of of the Music Teachers National Association. Sent 1o all members 
entertainment series, based on true of the Association 
stories of outstanding teachers; ex- Published five imp 2 a year during the school year. Contains articles of interest to all 
panded services in TV-radio spot an- music teachers, news of outa, music teachers calvand tna coo news from the various 
nouncements and programming, and co- =e Divisions. ——- r x p. .— gical to practical, down- 
operation with local stations in the pre- ciane to time lists a ions ye inetiuebie to teachers ag y- forme: esochers, Prem 
sentation of reports on education to -ptt—_ 2 . Pe alia 
their communities. American Music Teacher is recognized as an outstanding and leading professional! peri- 

' A odical, a significant adjunct to the professional reading of al! musicians. 

EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. Subscriptions at $3.00 per year are accepted for libraries only. 


and Affiliates, Mayfair, Melrose, Merid- 


ian Music Corporations, have acquired MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


New ¥ ork 19.°N. Y. Note, t ty: ; 1823 Browning Street, Baldwin, New York 


dress, which was effective » Angee 1957. 


























write or phone your necrest MOORE office — ask for catalog F2. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York. * phone EVergreen 3-280! 


MOORE or CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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PLAN NOW FOR CHRISTMAS 
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NEW CHRISTMAS CHORAL MUSIC FROM SHAWNEE PRESS 


FOLK SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS 


American folk music is finally making its voice heard from 
the hills and back woods and is receiving a well-deserved wel- 
come from knowing musicians and all kinds of audiences. 
JESUS THE CHRIST IS BORN by Carl H. Steuben: 
Simple, beautiful clean writing—SATB—unaccompanied—20c 
THREE EARLY AMERICAN CAROLS by Arthur 
Frackenpohl : 

I. Awake My Soul—aA lively, joyous Christmas anthem 
—20c 

II. Cradle Hymn—A Christmas lullaby based on a Ken- 
tucky folk song—20c 

III. O Mary, Where is Your Baby?—A Christmas anthem 
set to a rhythmic Louisiana folk song—20c 

These three numbers, if performed as a group in the order 
indicated, will add a unique appealing flavor to any Christmas 
program. 


FAMILIAR SONGS IN NEW ARRAY 
GESU BAMBINO by Pietro Yon: Roy Ringwald has cre- 


ated a lovely new setting of this song for Children’s Choir and 
Mixed Chorus. It gathers together all of the beauty and tender- 
ness of the season in one song. Combined choirs. 

Accompanied —25c 
JINGLE BELLS CALYPSO by Leo Tellep: For mixed 
chorus and piano; optional maracas, claves and sleighbells. All 
of the gaiety of Christmas in Caracas with maracas—25c 
WHAT CHILD IS THIS? by Arthur Frackenpohl: Set 
to the tune of Green Sleeves for SAB and piano with an 
optional tenor part. Very easy, very musicianly—20c 
SLUMBER, O HOLY CHILD by Henry Hallstrom: This 
is for treble voices, SSA. Limiting himself to the most simple 
resource, Mr. Hallstrom has written a piece with genuine charm 
and originality—20c 


Shawnee a ine. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS COMPOSITIONS 
THE LORD IS COME by Theron Kirk for SATB: Vigor- 


ous, joyful; nothing sentimental here, but good solid writing 
that expresses the true meaning of Christmas in a declamatory 
yet technically easy style—20c 


I HEARD THE BELLS ON CHRISTMAS DAY 
by John Marks: An easy, singable melody set for SATB by the 
expert hand of Roy Ringwald. Longfellow’s poem is the nar- 
rative text with this infectious melody—25c 


LET ME ROCK YOUR CRADLE, MARY by Mar- 
garett Livingston: A soft, sweet lullaby for mixed chorus with 
middle section for soprano solo. Fine writing from a promising 
young composer—20c 
THE ALFRED BURT CAROLS. These delightful carols 
are the result of a tradition begun by the Reverend Bates G 
Burt, his composer-son, Alfred, and a family friend, Wihla 
Hutson; for many years, these three collaborated on the creation 
of original carols which were sent to friends as Christmas Cards 

The fourteen carols published are arranged in three sets 
selected to provide variety of sound (by contrasting tempi and 
moods) and facility of transition from one carol to the next 
so that each set may be performed as a program group. 

The Alfred Burt Carols, Set I, I] and III are the most likely 
additions to the permanent repertory of Christmas Carols we 
have ever run across. Each set 30c 


THIS IS CHRISTMAS. A new delightful Christmas 


pageant based on the music of the Alfred Burt Carols. The 
pageant employs the technique of pantomime action on stage, 
tableau and the use of the pit chorus. Simple to stage. Equally 
effective for church or school. Performance time: approximately 
30 minutes—SATB with complete staging directions—$1.00 


Clip and return the coupon below for additional title listings and 
program suggestions. 


SHAWNEE PRESS, Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 
Please send “Plan Ahead” folder to 


NAME... 
ADDRESS 


CITY... 
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do you 
have your 
New 


Summuv-BbBirchard 
Guide? 


Here are four catalogs, each a complete 
guide to the finest music publications 
in its field. The broad range and high 
‘selectivity of material in these guides 
has been made possible by the recent 
consolidation of Summy Publishing 
Company and C. C. Birchard & Co. 
For your ready reference in the fields 
of Instrumental and Choral Music, 
School Music Education...and Piano 
& Organ Teaching, keep your Summy- 
Birchard Guide handy. You should 
have one! It’s free! If you didn’t get 
yours, or if you want extra copies, send 


the coupon below. 


1834 Ridge Avenue 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


port 


For the INSTRUMENTAL DIRECTOR 
bee thes Our complete catalog of band and or- 
Nan Pee chestra music. Also band and chorus 
Ont nil: le. numbers. See, too, our full list of instru- 
mental solos and ensemble numbers. Do 
not request before Nov. 1, 1957. 


For the MUSIC EDUCATOR 

The full catalog of Summy-Birchard 
classroom and professional books for 
elementary schools, secondary schools 
and colleges. Included is the well-known 
graded series “‘A Singing School.”’ Also 
theory, harmony, texts; and keyboard 
experience texts. 





For the CHORAL DIRECTOR 

The vast combined choral resources of 
Summy Publishing Company and C.C. 
Birchard Co... . sacred and secular. 
Vocal books, operettas and cantatas; 
community song books, vocal ensemble, 
band and chorus. 


For the PIANO TEACHER 

Our complete list of sheet music and 
books for piano. Also our full list of organ 
music. Included, too, our keyboard in- 
struction methods as used for class 
piano in public schools. 


SUMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING CO. 


1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send new Summy-Birchard guide as checked. 
[] INSTRUMENTAL [] MUSIC EDUCATOR 


C] CHORAL ["] Piano 


NAME 
POSITION 


STREET ADDRESS 
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